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CONTRIBUTORS 


Many of the writers in this issue do not need introduction. Jan Wahl 
has published both fiction and poetry in Epoch. Recent publications of his 
‘an be found in The Transatlantic Review. “Walsingham” is M. Travis 
Lane’s first published poem, although she has work forthcoming in The 
Southwest Review. Janice Vos. a secondary school English teacher in Chi- 
cago, has published up to now what she calls “‘an indifferent opus on rub- 
ber” in the Chicago Schools Journal and a detective story involving graph- 
ology in Ellery Queen’s Magazine. “The Laughing Picnic” is one result of 
work done with John Lynch in a creative writing course at the University 
of Chicago. Parm Mayer, Neil Weiss. and Dennis Lynds are former con- 
tributors. Ralph J. Salisbury, 33 year old Assistant Professor of English 
at Drake University, has published stories in the University of Kansas City 
Review, Perspective, and Tomorrow, and poems in several magazines, in- 
cluding a forthcoming group in Poetry. Donald R. DeLillo. who lives in 
New York, is a 23 year old graduate of Fordham College. “The River 
Jordan” is his first published story. He works as a copywriter in a New 
York advertising agency. Charles Gullans, new to Epoch, though his poetry 
has appeared in several other places. including Vew Poets of England and 
America, has taught at the University of Washington since 1955. His edi- 
tion of The English and Latin Poems of Sir Robert Ayton will be published, 
probably late this year, by the Scottish Text Society. David Ray, a former 
contributor, now teaches at Northern Illinois University. 

© * * * * me 

In the Fall issue, an unaccountable insertion of a “not” in the second 
line of Richard McDougall’s ““The Stoic” did not so much distort the mean- 
ing of the poem as render it meaningless. We reprint the poem here as it 
should be: 

THE STOIC 
by Richard McDougall 


I learned to face all patiently, 

I can stare down the sun, 

then stare all night the other way 
against sunrise, and again 

stare on till light is done. 


Who, in a world of stone and grass 
can learn a wiser end 

than out of stoic quietness 

to hold his breath till the wind 
has bent what it shall bend? 


The pride that can forsee the bone 
beneath the fleshly veil 

would be my soul, if I had one, 
but pride is all my soul. 

I say it shall not fail. 


Desire comes and strikes the eye 
like light from stones on the bare 
arms of a woman. Dancing, she 
has drawn the wind to her. 
I hold my breath and stare. 





AT THE CROSSING 


By Jan Wahl 


Even now, comfortably sheltered in hard-won sheets, when I 
hear trains litter the night with their sad warning whistles—steal- 
ing out of the dark, merging again into deep vasty stillness like 
needles threading time and far-flung cities, speeding, though some- 
how barely inching by, mournfully hooting their song—I try tell- 
ing myself there is a hand at each throttle, gloved, but perceptibly 
of flesh-and-bone; yet there was an instant, long past (that is, ‘long 
past’ as we reckon apple-dropping, artery-stiffening, ordinary 
time), when I, out of need or fear, or maybe conscience. believed 
an agent of unknown powers, Destiny’s tool, whether sinister or 
angelic I was never completely to resolve, to be hurtling straight 
toward me, uncompromisingly, shatteringly, with so solemn an 
impact that it thrust me headlong into the future, into inevitable 


manhood: oh God, such a terrible swift machine. 


To begin with, I was early an orphan. . . 

Before I'd no more than unveiled my eyes, Mother and Father 
(names never to be abbreviated, for me, fondly or by habit, into 
Mom, Ma, Pops, or Dad) were snatched supernaturally away, 
drawn upward into ‘Ethereal Bliss’. The latter I was promised by 
some obscure, smiling face that leaned over my crib—some distant 
cousin or shirttail relative. who, having thus discharged the duties 


of kinship, removed herself from view, now remembered chiefly as 


a figure culled from the Past, a messenger of unearthly tidings. I 
Do D oD 


seem to accompany this visitation with a musk compounded of 
sweet-cloves and pungent mothballs, as if, whoever she was, she 
were kept in storage in a closet, to be let out solely upon the occa- 
sion of momentous news; and having related it withdrew again 
into her dim, sacheted limbo. 


Thereafter I was shuttled between two sets of unwilling, tight- 
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lipped grandparents, handed over at regular intervals like a pack- 
age which no one presumed to claim for very long. 

At the first house, in town, I was let loose to roam upstairs the 
whole day, dressed in my Dr. Denton’s; there was an airing deck 
which turned itself into an island, fighting ship, or iceberg. I used 
to collect acorns and throw them from this tower at the passing, fat 
honey-man, whose shout, “Made by bees, Buy it puh-leeze!”” was 
the signal for me to catapult my ammunition. Getting stung on the 
ear by a flying seed, he’d gaze upward, in pain, to the airing deck, 
where I would strike my fists against the eaves trough, instantly 
grieved. Yet the next time he passed I repeated my mischief: and 
again, and not until then would he, slowing his bell-harnessed 
pony, look up at me. Marooned, I used to hoist appeals of distress 
(a stocking tied to the plumber’s ‘friend’; or a diminutive rocket, 
secretly hoarded on Fourth of July, which I dared not shoot off but 
could only wave at the end of its stick), to nobody in particular; 
once I thought of flinging myself down from my deck, smashing my- 
self like a pancake in the yard—and then they'd be sorry, I said, 
the They, I suppose, signifying my ‘town’ grandparents. Else I 
toyed with stowing away on a freight train as it lingered beside the 
dusty Granary, hoboing it to sheik-filled deserts or mermaid seas. 
There was the station office, small and forlorn, rarely occupied, 
whose Master flagged sleek diesels down, when it happened bona- 
fide passengers had purchased regular tickets; but I had no such 
hopes for formal departure, tutti-frutti ice-cream sundaes (double 
heaping dip with fudge, bought while my grandmother was having, 
next door, her wispy hair curled and strangely blued) being the 
manageable limit of my escape. My grandfather, who owned a 
hardware store (everything in the house was fitted with a Yale 
lock, even the cupboard for gingersnaps and raisins), spent after- 
hours practicing archery in the back yard, a sport to which I was 
never invited, though my aim, as the honey-man knew, was pretty 
fair. Besides, it was my trembling, constant notion that if my bow- 


and-arrowed grandfather had indeed summoned me down, it would 


be, due to his increasing passion for trick shots, to perch an apple 


on my head. He also had a workshop, a sturdy tar-roofed annex to 
the garage, where he enthusiastically strived to make what he 
called the “Table Ideal’. Saws spun, the lathe whirred, the powe1 


1 
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drill screeched; you could smell varnish and sticky glue. These 
wobbly-legged products of his leisure became his annual Christmas 
gifts. The neighborhood was gradually flooded with slightly lop- 
sided tables; but you guessed if he ever achieved his goal, the lathe 
would stop. [ nfortunately, the lathe didn’t stop soon enough: one 
day he sliced off his favorite (right-hand) index finger, a tidbit 
pounced upon at once by the bulldog, Chum, who scurried around 
the yard with it teasingly clenched in her jaws. My grandfather, 


amazed, spouting precious blood (peering down on the scene, I was 


sure I observed his normal ruddy color oozing away), chased her 
under a set of fragile, crackly bushes, where she selfishly trans- 
ported her treasure; driven to a frenzy, torn between the desire to 
confiscate the finger and the fear of ruining First Class Garden- 
Club bushes, he grew white, not only from the blood-letting but 
from sheer vexation. However, Chum had unwittingly saved the 
day (persuaded at length to swap the trophy for a nice beefsteak 
patty, upon later reflection she felt grossly cheated). for the digit. 
having been warmed in her salivaed, panting mouth, was usable 
still: the doctor who practiced around the corner, like a top-hatted 
wand-waving conjurer, quickly pressed the severed piece back into 
place, where eventually it mended, becoming stiff, less serviceable 
than before, yet a triumph, to me, of the surgeon’s art—proof that 
the most mystifying things were possible. I lived a shadowy life, 
in that house, now and then bending over the polished red-oak ban- 
ister, peeking into the living room, where my grandmother served 
tea in handleless cups (‘Chinese’, she declared; thus, for a long 
time I assumed the people in China were not equipped with hands) 
to three other ladies, all of whom sat laughing, with bright bonnets 
m, around a wicker card-table, playing a game which went by the 
name of Pepper. I had prepared an answer in case they ever in- 
vited me to join their group—‘I’m sorry, it might make me 
sneeze!” but, since the invitation never came, that attempt at wit 
ruefully went to waste. | was the family skeleton, doomed to 
traipse no farther than the reaches of the upper hall. I was the 
black, unlucky penny, nourishing the theory my father and mother 
had been a gangster and his moll, shot down at the height of a glor- 
ious career. (Unless they had shot each other.) Later I decided, 


with less romanticism, that neither set of grandparents cared for 
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ghosts, and in a way, I was one, a feeble reminder of the children 
they so soon had been deprived of. Since it was impossible to dis- 
cover what my mother and father had been like (with tantalizing 
exceptions; for instance, once I was taken on a rare walk by my 
grandfather, who kept nervously flicking the drooping daisy in his 
buttonhole with his patched finger, and when we passed the Main 
Street saloon, the town drunk came tumbling out the door, throwing 
a wild salute, asking, “Hey, isn’t that Big Gooseneck’s boy? Hello, 
Little Gooseneck!” my grandfather propelling me angrily away; 
however, thereupon I persistently tried, by means of various exer- 
cises, to elongate my neck, in the vain hope of increasing the re- 
semblance), I had little, you see, to pattern myself after. One day 
I found the medicine cabinet in the bathroom by some miracle un- 
locked; with the aid of a new, glittering tube of toothpaste I was 
able to write my name wherever I chose—so that you could even 


sit on it. The tube at last exhausted, I tried yelling down the warm- 


air vent to Chum, who was obliged to pass her days taking frequent 
naps in the basement. My grandmother’s cronies were immersed in 
their usual round of Pepper, and, being bored silly (having gotten 
no reply from Chum), I decided to swallow, and pretend it was 
poison, a bottle of Devil’s-skulled iodine. I didn’t, it seemed, need 
to pretend, and fled downstairs with throat aflame, interrupting the 
card-players, who turned four shades of green. My grandmother 
objected to scenes of violence, sticking her nose ostrich-like into the 
smelling salts, while one bonneted lady forced upon me, whether 
for punishment or remedy I wasn’t positive, a lump of fat yellow 
butter. When the wand-waving doctor appeared, to work his mes- 
meric spell (aided by what I took to be an innocent bicycle pump), 
and they knew I would survive, there was an inarticulate farewell; 
I was hustled immediately out of town, delivered to my grandpar- 
ents in the country. I was never sent to the ones in town again, thus 
never to learn if that grandfather found the table he was avidly 
searching for, out in his shed, to display it elatedly when he was 
done; nor if someday I might be elected to take a hand at cards. 
On the farm, I fared no better. Collecting, washing by hand 
then candling eggs, pulling or planting beans, carrots, red beets, 
squash, okra, turnips, green-topped onions, radishes and (consid- 
ered a new-fangled, city-eating crop) broccoli-—my domain strictly 
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confined to the rows out behind the kitchen (the man-sized, Hercu- 
lean fields lying beyond, ineffable stretches of corn, alfalfa, winter 
wheat, being prodigiously outside my ken), co-priest of sorts at 
innumerable baptisms of fatally-slaughtered hens (their creepy, 
defiant, twitchy death dance made a stark spine-tingling spectacle: 
you never knew if they intended to hop after you) in tubs of steam- 
ing water, plucking scalded feathers, tossing endless loops of en- 


trails to the cats (mostly fed on a gruesome diet of coffee grounds 


and left-over mashed potatoes, after which the innards probably 


came as a delicacy), hapless victim of the stern unwritten country 
code that while the sun was out, from rise to the drop at day’s end, 
no decent bones were at rest—I perpetually juggled these homely 
products in clumsy, unfeeling fashion. Whatever my origin, I was 
clearly not bred out of the Soil, and was overjoyed my mother (if 
this were indeed my mother’s house) had spirited away. If I, en- 
deavoring to call it quits, slipped off to bed with hands unscrubbed, 
the following morning I was privileged to fetch and prune my own 
birch switch, and had to grab my ankles and lower my knickers. 
Eggs were intended for the market, not the table; for the sake of 
economy, diluting was done on a grand scale—even oyster stew 
stretched and thinned to the point where ingredients had to be seas- 
oned with bold imagaination—you had to satisfy yourself with 
flavor. My grandmother put up long-lasting rubbery, sour pre- 
serves, and in the evening, her bifocals hooked over her wart, 
patiently rocked away and mended, repeating religiously under her 
breath, “A stitch in time saves nine.” There seemed to be a great 
distrust of idleness, my grandfather almost never dragging himself 
indoors, except, as in a daze, to step wearily across the threshold 
when ordered in for meals (the farm was marked with invisible 
boundaries; it was unseemly to cross beyond your place, and my 
grandmother ruled the hearth), and then his mind was outside, on 
pig litters or punctured Sears & Roebuck tires, or alternation of 
crops to save the soil. 1 don’t know whether they lived in peril of 
having the sheriff foreclose, but they constantly felt in danger of 
sudden hail or swift tornado, or some vague terrible vengeance of 
the Lord that might sweep the place to ruin, though I believe they 
feared the Poor House more than Hell. Yet there was one extrava- 
gance—which was not even that, to be truthful-—a hired girl named 
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Arlene Trietch, who, because of weak crossed eyes (Arlene, liter- 
ally, how hard she struggled, could not see past her nose) could 
command no more than five dollars a month plus board, a sum for 
which she turned things upside down and swept and faithfully 
scoured, as if we were readying the place for inspection, to meet 
the Day of Judgment. On Saturday nights Arlene used to stand out 
on the back stoop and count the stars, and hum to herself and dance 
with the broom, and fly up to her room, which was cold, and secret- 
ly wail; till once my grandmother came out and caught her, an- 
nouncing fiercely, “Wicked sins make wicked sinners! I know! It’s 
happened before!” and Arlene, troubled, cried aloud; and I was 
left to make of that what I could, fitting it into the puzzle of who I 
was. The Saturday ‘dances’ were cancelled, and Arlene fell into a 
decline, now and then gazing with blurred, limited vision, off into 
the blue with a worried desperate look, grabbing the business end 
of her broom and sweeping the varnish off the floors; she no longet 
hummed, nor made a game of pretending to number the stars; and 
if she so much as smiled, whirled around, haunted by the idea my 
grandmother would claim she harbored evil demons. Life on the 
farm being pretty much puritan matter-of-fact, only out in the 
privy, with the slatted door safely bolted, rules and chores behind 
me, could I speculate about the universe. At night, I heard trains 
howling far away, melancholy and wonderfully enticing; and in 
the dark I suppose I shared some of Arlene’s electric dreams—like 
wanting sorneone to bend down, and plant a comforting kiss on my 
brow. Out in the privy, I became fascinated by the bottomless- 
seeming hole. Nearly accessible, yet forbidding, it promised, 
within its depths, admission to worlds mysterious and explorable, 
though the only possible entry was too small to accommodate me. 


Suddenly inspired, I decided if I couldn’t go myself to appoint a 


proxy. I ran to fetch one of the kittens—in fact, to keep him com- 
pany, scooped up all four and dropped them ceremoniously in. 
They disappeared one by one, sinking out of sight with unhappy 
squeals, drowning. I sensed the tone of things had changed, and 
raced out of my orbit across the fields to locate my grandfather 
who was pitchforking hay. He followed me back, strapping on hip 
boots, and tore the privy violently apart, spewing boards and step- 
ping into the opening, which exposed to view, gaping wide, looked 





horrible and glamorless. My grandmother washed off the bodies 
he retrieved; three had suffocated and the fourth lay dreadfuly 
gasping, and he too died, taking his secrets with him. I remember 
the official county sedan that whisked me soon away, and when it 
quickly wheeled off, onto the sun-baked road, no one came forth to 
shout good-by, though, when we were at a distance, | thought I saw, 
at an upper unpainted window, Arlene’s tousled head—with her 
half-blind eyes semaphoring in vain, trying her best to make me 


out. 


Uncle Nick and Aunt Ida Grove had never been blessed with 
children—a bed of unfortunate tulips lined their stucco cottage, a 
granite bird bath sat empty in the yard. It seemed they could never 
make things grow, nor, though they changed the water, could they 
attract the dusty, flying birds. The county-board attempted to palm 
me off on them. I was received with open arms. They bought me 
the Book of Knowledge, and handed me a dollar to spend each 
week. I, in return, gave Uncle Nick his heart medicine daily, and 
for Aunt Ida stirred cake-batter and laid out the heirloom knives 
and forks. I got anything I wanted, and soon I asked for a dollar 
and a quarter a week. 

Uncle Nick, semi-retired (he delivered the rural morning 
mail, piloting his cargo through cinders, tar and clouds of sand), 
polished energetic ally his car. Aunt Ida used to stick her head out 
the side entrance, advising, “Let the boy do it, now! You’ve got to 
take it easy!”’ So I assumed the work and rubbed until my elbows 
ached, and Uncle Nick would hover over me, smoking a forbidden 
cigar. My meager arms, strained and sore, labored manfully. I de- 
rived a certain pride from watching him back the gorgeous, glint- 
ing car out the drive; with a smile, he always returned my wave. 
Aunt Ida would load my lunch-box with peanut butter and thick 
slices of ham, and frequent surprises like twisted ‘lickrish” ropes 
and even jumping beans (which you dared not eat, to be sure, but 
which my schoolmates unfailingly envied). 1 would line up col- 


ored beans along the sloping top of my desk. letting them race 
£ ping toy 


downhill into my lap. I don’t know why, but I found, with practice, 


that red beans generally won, a fact that entertained me more than 
Long Division. I had a shiny bike, while the other children went 





by foot. This way, the Groves said, | came home ‘in advance’. 


Though I sometimes vexed them by taking a meandering, cir- 


cuitous route—along the creek and three times around the water- 
works, inhaling the awful fumes. When I arrived, Aunt Ida was 
usually half-dissolved in tears, as if I might have been stolen, or 
worse, as if I were really too good to be true, being no more than 
a wished-for phantom. 

When I had lived with them approaching a year, molly- 
coddled and fussed over, lavishly satisfied, and my sets of unin- 
dulgent grandparents had nearly sailed out of recollection, Uncle 
Nick mentioned intending to take me to the Ridge Church’s Fathers 
and Sons Banquet, and for the occasion bought me a suit, far in 
advance; he could hardly wait, and weeks ahead started marking 
Thursdays off on his insurance calendar. 

We often drove out, just beyond town to the B & O crossing, to 
watch the new streamliner dash through. It passed like a great gray 
bullet, towards dusk, its piercing beam illuminating the tracks for 
a hundred yards. The locomotive’s eerie horn (the old, conven- 
tional trains whistled) hooted miles before it ever appeared, and 
we used to count the towns and highways-——three in all, within our 
range of hearing—through which it cut before we laid eyes on it. 
I hung onto Uncle Nick’s hand tightly, meeting the coming monster. 
So did Aunt Ida; and when it lightninged by, with an overwhelm- 
ing avalanche of sound, the ground under us trembled. “What 
won't they send out next?” Uncle Nick quietly would reflect afte: 
this symbol of the Modern Age sped out of view again, back into 
the future—and our car, spruced up to a fare-thee-well, neverthe- 
less seemed out-of-date and diminished, and we rode our relic 
home. 

An albatross so long, I scarcely knew what to make of the 
Groves’ barrage of affections: I had never developed the faculty to 
respond. Once I came out on the sunporch to find Aunt Ida shelling 
peas, and having been initiated in this art on the farm, I sat beside 
her with the dishpan, culling fresh green pods. Pink-cheeked and 
cheery-eyed, she bent over to pat my arm, softly. Taken by sur- 
prise, I knocked my pan to the floor, and in my clumsiness 
squashed a dozen peas, but what I wanted to do was to bury my 
head, with thanks, deep in her apron lap. 
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Another mishap occurred upon my birthday. Aunt Ida and 


Uncle Nick had laid out, on the mantlepiece, a parade of fine lead 


soldiers, identically plumed and uniformed, including a tent to 
place the hopelessly wounded in; it was a handsome gift, painted 
by hand (later I learned he had done the painting, because I dis- 
covered his kit of oils), but I failed to be pleased, having long set 
my mind on a Lone Ranger outfit (I had visions of myself doing 
good deeds, while masked). I sulked and at once stormed off to my 
room, leaving them hurt and empty-handed. 

Oh God, my sphere having been an airing deck and a poor 
back stoop, I was cast at sea, in the dominion of unrehearsed, ac- 
tual Love. I hadn’t got the knack of playing the son, I used to tell 
myself—-how could I ever grow up to play the father? 

Uncle Nick often sat at the table late, tallying his bills. One 
night, before bed, I brought him the heart medicine (I wondered if 
that was what / needed, to fertilize my love-capacity, but it tasted 
discouragingly rancid). He was sharpening his pencil with a 
pocket knife; I envied him the beautiful point. “Looking forward 
to the Banquet?” he asked, measuring the calendar, which on the 
bottom border stated, 


WILL YOU LEAVE YOUR FAMILY PROVIDED? 


“Oh, yes!” I replied, faking enthusiasm, holding brightly the 
spoon. The Banquet then meant nothing to me except the first op- 
portunity to show off my suit, but for him, I now see, this meant 
the realization of a long-held, marvelous dream. 

As it happens, I must reveal, he didn’t enjoy that pleasurable 


meal. 


Aunt Ida having inspected us, I believe, one thousand times, 
we were pronounced absolutely elegant. She tied my spotted bow 
tie, tucking a handkerchief in my pocket so that miniature rabbit 
ears hung out. 

She fixed me, finally, with a jeweler’s appraising eye, remov- 
ing last-minute lint. Suspendered Uncle Nick was re-shining his 
shoes, nervous and joyful. I think what I regret most about that 
evening—the remaining events must be approached in a fatalistic 
light, otherwise it turns out gloomily tragic—is all the wasted ef- 





fort, the useless attention to detail. Aunt Ida continued fussing over 
me, then turned her gaze on her husband. I went to get his jacket, 
hanging on a hook in the hall. 

“Ida, did you ever guess I’d make the Fathers and Sons Ban- 
quet? By George, it hardly seems possible!” I heard him chortle, 
his voice quavering. The full import of it—that I was to act as a 
full-fledged son—was just dawning on me, trickling into my con- 
sciousness. I picked up the jacket and felt an attractive lump in- 


side, the lump identified as his worn leather wallet: and when I 
unsnapped its catch and lifted back the ‘hider’, I counted five five- 
dollar bills. As if observing the fingers of an old ‘pro, I watched 


mine seize the crispest of the five like a pair of pinchers, and | 
folded it hurriedly, slipping it into my pants pocket. I thought of 
myself donating tutti-frutti sundaes to the whole class, or at least 
walking out of Robinson’s Five & Ten wearing the Lone Range 
suit. I might even buy Aunt Ida a cat from the pound; I heard tab- 
bies were available as low as fifty cents apiece—for Uncle Nick 
I’d get tobacco. I never considered he might discover the loss; it 
seemed to me that anyone carrying so much as five five-dollar bills 
should never miss one. With this logic on my side, I brought the 
jacket in, and he stuck his fists, trembling, inside the sleeves. Aunt 
Ida walked us out to the car, which I had polished that afternoon. 
Its body, shell-like and smooth, seemed armor invincible. Uncle 
Nick undertook to paint out every scratch that marred its surface; 
and since he drove through rough country roads, delivering the 
mails, he was often busy. We dusted the windshield anew, Aunt 
Ida shedding a few tears. “My two boys,” she said, hugging us 
both good-by; and we got in and locked the doors ritualistically. 
“Don’t eat too much!” she laughed, and we laughed back, heading 
out McKinley Road toward the Ridge. In the distance I heard a 
train’s hoot. 

“Three!”’ we both chimed, winking, then settled down. 

At the Ridge Church we were to fulfill important roles. We 
began to ponder the significance of our journey, and what lay at the 
end, and each lapsed into thought. 

We passed the newspaper editor and his wife, napping on 
their porch. The light was fading, another day falling. I was be- 
coming hungry. I was going to ask whether it was true chicken 
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barbecue was to be served, but suddenly I felt the five-dollars in 
my pocket, eating a terrible hole. I squirmed in my seat. We 
heard the train again. “Two!” we said, driving on in silence. I 
noticed Uncle Nick had turned vivid crimson, flushing in the face. 
I was sure he suspected what I had done. “Do you need your med- 
icine?”’ I volunteered, edging guiltily forward; and while he red- 
dened, I grew pale. I thought I could hear the five-dollar note un- 
folding itself, trying to spring out of my pocket. Uncle Nick 
slumped forward, leaning against the wheel, his foot pressing heav- 
ily on the gas pedal. We gained momentum. The train sounded its 
horn, down the line. We had cleared the edge of town; the road to 
the crossing was wide and straight. “One,” I cautioned, under my 
breath. Uncle Nick stared, without faltering, ahead. The warning 
signals blinked steadily. I could feel the tracks reverberating; 
there was a queer buzzing in the air. 

“Uncle Nick, it’s here,” I said, maneuvering toward the door- 
handle. 

His hands were locked to the wheel, and though we had 
crossed the yellow line to the left side of the road, we were accu- 
rately mounting the raised incline, between the two flashing lights. 
He seemed to be bent on a solitary mission, to aim straight for the 


Ridge. “I stole five dollars,” I whispered, glancing at the approach- 


ing train. The powerful engine was racing to meet us squarely at 
the intersection. “Stop, I took the money!” I called, but nothing 
could have prevented the driver from heading the car, now slack- 
ening a trifle, over the looming tracks. 

“Please!” I added, clutching his sleeve. 

He sat immobile, like a plank of wood, his eyes stubbornly 
glued ahead. “FATHER!” I urged, as a last resort—yet I already 
knew everything was too late, I was obliged to suffer on my own; to 
survive, I understood, you have got to become independent, you 
have got to free yourself totally. . . I left him stiffly, grimly guid- 
ing the wheel (alive or dead, he would not abandon ship), and as 
the train bore thunderously down, a second before the ear-splitting 
impact—the train seemed to be screaming inside my head, making 
me choose between oblivion and the chance to prove myself—I 
opened the door almost against my will and dived out alone, far out 
into Space, plummeting to I didn’t know where. . . 





WALSINGHAM 


By M. Travis Lane 


Where does the white whale harbor, 
In what dark cove 

Or Arctic cave where rudder winds 
Rejoice for pilgrim’s coming? 

We follow blood along the shores, 
With gun, with cannon, 

And through the equatorial sands 
The whine and sputter of our shells 
Set earthquakes humming. 


By the grave of the white fish, dead, 

The merchants plant steel seeds. 

They rap tin cups by the blind boy’s head, 
And peddle brooms 


As the ash shifts slowly from the buzzing sky. 


Will the dust heap up and cover over 

The blind boy’s pennied eyes? 

Sweep away or the rain will fall, 

The wrong seed sprout, and the dead arise. 


In the asphalt fields no mackerel swim. 
The paste loaves float in the windyard, 
And the cannons boom. 

The dead rise slowly, if they rise at all. 


If the rain falls ever, 
If the tides recall 
From the distant shore the lost sea paths 
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That wound 

No where at all- 

If the thunder speaks of the white-speared cliffs 
And the salt-flecked blood of the heaping waves— 
Will the child rise up from his dusty sleep? 


Where do the fields of wheaten grace 

And the olive quiet grow? 

In the harvest of sea or the well-dyked sand? 
The weapon fails in the ogre’s den. 

Trust to the strength of hand, 

To the heart and the frail sea current. 
Abandon land. 


Take your white staff in your hand, child, 
Build a boat of reeds, 

Plant it in the whale-path 

Where the thunder heeds. 

Far from these seaweed islands 
Where penguins die, 

Go follow the narwhale’s riven horn 
And the storm petrel’s cry. 

Move in the wine-stained oceans 
Through the ice-racked shoals, 
Move towards the Arctic Chaos, 
And the violent poles. 


Where the wet sun burns in the icy cave, 
Leviathan, who lives 

Delivering, if he lives at all, 

Receive your soul! 

There beyond the soul’s pain, 

Beyond the dykes and the frost-fanged sea, 
Is the pilgrim place, 

Where——__ no man knows 

If blooms at the fresh spring of the world 
The nourishing grass, 

The unbloodied rose. 











THE LAUGHING PICNIC 


By Janice Vos 


It was absolutely a first rate picnic. They had had good luck 
in everything—weather, site, food, and the general spirit of the 
picnickers, which was exactly right. From where Ellen was sitting, 
looking out over Aunt Cora’s pompadour and biscuit, she could 
see daisies polka-dotting the green and clustered in drifts along the 
far hills. On a crocheted tablecloth lay platters piled with roasted 
chicken, Grandmother Fitch’s raisin bread, and Uncle Joe’s home- 
made ice cream. 

Ellen said, “Ill take a wing.” 

“Ellen wants a wing,” Aunt Cora said and then they laughed 
and the sound of their laughter was beautiful. 

The platter was held up and Ellen took a wing. 

“T guess I always want a wing, don’t I?” Ellen said and each 
word seemed irresistibly funny. She began to laugh too. They were 
all laughing together—Aunt Cora leaning on Uncle Joe’s shoulder; 
Grandmother Fitch with little Buster in her lap; Clara and her 
sailor; and Kotowski the butcher. She was glad to see that Kotow- 
ski had beside him his mangy old dog. It was a very odd group, 
but Ellen recognized every one of them and she thought how for- 
tunate someone else had known them too and thought to invite 
them. Their laughter held not one unpleasant note. 

The sailor said, “Ill take the Pope’s nose,” and everyone 
shouted. Even little Buster squealed. Ellen giggled, holding the 
chicken wing, and saw with approval how their faces flushed and 
by and by, how their foreheads glistened with happy exertion. 
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Aunt Cora’s pompadour came down and the hair rat she wore 
in it fell to her lap. She blew the wet strands away from her lips, 
the tears glistened on her cheeks, and she went on laughing, put- 
ting her head on Uncle Joe’s chest. Little Buster scrambled up. 
His thin legs looked thinner and longer still in their tight short 
pants and long black stockings. “Part what come over the fence 
the last,” he said in a treble and he smiled so broadly that his eyes 
disappeared and his freckled nose spread clear across his cheeks. 
Grandmother Fitch was not bothered by the fact that her teeth 
were out. The cackle that came from the hole in her face was like 
a fat hen’s. She pulled little Buster back into her lap and shoved 
a teaspoon of deep brown ice cream in between his lips. Some of 
it slobbered down his chin and onto his shirt. 

The sailor held the Pope’s nose in one hand and Clara’s hand 
tenderly in the other. He raised the Pope’s nose and said, “Here’s 
to you, all of you,” as if it were a toast and he beamed round 
generally, leaving no one out. 

A summery breeze moved through the tall grass so that the 
daisies nearest Ellen danced on their stems. Ellen said, “There 
was never a picnic as good as this.” And she saw how loving 
Clara’s eyes were when they were turned toward the sailor, the 
most frankly loving eyes she had ever seen. 

“How alive you all are,” Ellen said all of a sudden. The 
queerest sensation came over her as if it had not been the thing to 
say. She wanted, for some reason, to apologize, but she was not 


clear why, and so said nothing. It did not matter. They nodded at 


her, thanking her as for a great compliment, and she was glad that 


they had chosen not to be hurt. 

Kotowski’s dog nuzzled into her neck and she did not mind 
its wheezy breath or its leaking eyes, it seemed so naturally affec- 
tionate. 

Kotowski came over and took it by the collar. “Down, Toots. 
Don’t bother the little lady,” he said. 

‘“He’s a good dog. He’s not bothering me,” she answered at 
once, 

After that everybody fell to eating again and the high spirits 
went higher. Everyone had such an appetite. A cooler breeze had 
come up now which bandied the grass stems and daisies about. 
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Sometimes the distant landscape blurred, and Ellen said to her own 
surprise, “Stay like this, please.” 

They laughed to reassure her and the sound coming from 
their bright red lips was so happy it made her want to cry. “Don’t 
leave me,” she said, but she stood up herself and backed away from 
them, and she wondered why she was doing this, but more at their 
response, which was pure amusement without mockery or question 
of any kind. They went on laughing as though the picnic had no 
need of her at all. 

For some time she had had a delicate fear that she did not 
belong, and now it grew and swept over her so that she knew she 
was the one uninvited guest. Worse, she realized she had no idea of 
where she was nor of why she had come. She heard distinctly the 
cry of a night bird. And still they kept laughing with bright red 
lips, though the daisies behind them were swaths of white. 

“They’re all dead,” she thought. 


She began to suspect she would shortly break the surface, for 
already she had recognized the texture of the covers, the lumpy 
pillow. “What’s more,” she thought, “they’ve been dead a long 
time.” Having told herself this, she tried to turn backward to the 
dream, to the laughter, the daisies, those strange companions. She 
found, if she tried hard, that she could conjure up a few blue hills, 
but that they declined to turn green while the picnickers seemed to 


have disappeared altogether. At some distance she could hear the 
ticking of the clock and then she knew finally it was no use. She 
was there, in the accustomed darkness of her own house. 


The tears were running sidewise out of the corners of her eyes 
down across her temples into the pillow. She heard herself give a 
a heavy sob. 

“Damn fool,” she said and, swinging her legs out of bed, 
switched on the light. Those legs, bare to the knees, belonged to 
an old woman—corded, knobby, broken-veined. She remembered 
now what day it was—Sunday, September 22, her birthday. In 
fact, she was giving herself a party. She was sixty-six years old 
today, and in the dream she couldn’t have been twelve. 

“Absolutely crazy,” she thought, but when she closed her 
eyes, she could still catch a few tag-ends of that bubbling laughter, 
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like the gaiety of children, light and full of wonder. “We were hav- 
ing such a good time,” she said aloud, and her own voice shocked 
her, it was so low and wistful. 

What was she saying? What crackpot ideas were going 
through her mind? Actually, Cora and Joe had sponged on anyone 
handy, borrowing money, sheets, dishes, towels, and always with a 
poor mouth too. Happy-go-lucky Cora and Joe, lucky for them, un- 
lucky for everybody else. As for lovesick Clara and her sailor, they 
had had rough going—he had had other women—and Clara had 
had to live in that run-down flat almost in the slums. Served her 
right too for being so soft. Ellen remembered Grandmother Fitch 
saying, “ He gave her the consumption just like he bought it and 
presented it to her tied up with ribbons.” 

Clara must have been a cousin. Ellen was not quite sure of the 
relationship, it was so long ago. But Clara and Grandmother Fitch 
had had a chain of flare-ups and the old lady wouldn’t go near 
Clara even when she was dying. “The Fitch bitch”—that was what 
Ellen’s father had called his wife’s mother. 

For Grandmother Fitch was a Tartar, a person who could not 
keep out of other people’s business, a quarreller, a troublemaker 
with a tongue like a knife. She had gone over to poor Clara’s coopy 
flat without invitation and had got into a squabble with Clara’s hus- 
band, “that shiftless sailor,” and had thrown a soup plate at him. 
As for little Buster, Grandmother Fitch had wanted him and when 
he was eight, had tried to take him away from his own mother, the 
widow of Uncle Dave, who had died of pneumonia. The upshot 
was Buster’s mother had taken little Buster away to Cincinnati and 
none of them had ever seen either of them again. Ellen remem- 
bered how much she had missed little Buster. 

Cora and Joe, Clara and her sailor, Grandmother Fitch and 
little Buster—these were the congenial picnickers, all except 
Kotowski the butcher, who did not belong to the family. It had been 
his custom to give Ellen a piece of bologna sausage free when she 
came for the meat. She remembered that Grandmother Fitch, who 
lived with them for a short painful period, had once sent her, Ellen, 


to get some pork chops lean, and when she had got home with them 
and they were fat, Grandmother Fitch had dragged her back to the 
store and thrown the pork chops at Kotowski’s head. (Grandmother 
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Fitch had been good at throwing things.) After that they had all 
walked a mile to another butcher, who was not so good, and this 
Ellen had regretted because she had been fond of Kotowski’s old 
dog, Toots. In the end, they must have had to shoot the animal, she 
supposed, because it was sick and so old and she remembered cry- 
ing when she came on it suddenly in the alley behind the store. It 
had looked like a worn discarded fur with its parted jaws and 
glazed half-open eyes except that the blood was drying caked on 
its head. 

“All water gone away under the bridge,” Ellen thought, with- 
drawing in haste from a hurt that apparently had never quite 


healed, but she was ready to swear that those people hadn’t had it 


in them to sit together without either freezing stiff or openly aim- 
ing insults at one another. 

To get down to business, there were things wrong even with 
the daisy fields—the daisies had been too plentiful and too immac- 
ulately white. The only such place she remembered at all was one 
she had passed through with some friends from grammar school, 
it must be almost sixty years since. It had been dried with the sun 
and the daisies had been sparse, blooming scrawny among rank 
burdocks and other weeds. Nevertheless, she had picked a bunch 
and brought them home to stand in the hand-painted vase on the 
piano. 

That vase—odd that it should be so plain to her now. She 
could see it, white with a ruffled top, plastered with overblown 
American Beauty roses, the leaves and stems fading ghostlike away 
into blue. She hadn’t thought of that vase for many many years, 
nor of Kotowski and his dog, nor of Clara and little Buster. Yet 
they had all come back to her intact as if they had never been 
away. (Wonderful to have such a memoty.) 

Well, she had certainly seen right through that dream. From 
beginning to end it had been wild and quite unlike her, for every- 
body knew Ellen Sommers could be depended on for common 
sense. That was why, she reflected, she had been so handy with 
money; in her keeping nickels and dimes soon amounted to some- 
thing worth while. She felt it in her skin when the price was not 
right or the bill padded, it was her sixth sense. Mr. Herbert, the 
real estate man, had said so himself: “Nobody can put anything 
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over on you, Mrs. Sommers. You’re too keen. I hope my mind’s as 
active when I’m your age.” That was why after pinching and going 
without and putting a little away at a time, she owned her own 
house—the first in her family to accomplish such a thing—and col- 
lected enough rent to keep her in comfort without obligations to 
anybody. Had it been up to her husband Jack, dead these twelve 
years, though he had certainly been a good provider, she would 
have been left without a cent. 

Only four-fifteeen. She ought for her own sake to sleep at 
least till seven when it would be time to get up and make the birth- 
day cake. Not that she especially needed sleep. She could keep 
right on going round the clock, if she pleased, she had that kind 
of constitution—though it might be she was coming down with a 
cold or something, she felt so unusually tired. 

But if she went back to bed, there she would be, lying help- 
less before any other such ridiculous dreams as might come. Deep 
inside she could still feel the uneasy flutter that had begun with 
her sobs, a great deal like the quiver she had had after she had 
lost her footing on the stairs two months ago. She had sprained 
her ankle then and had doctored and bound it up herself. It ached 
sometimes still, but the pain of the ankle had been nothing to the 
loss, even for a few moments, of the earth beneath her feet; it had 


been nothing to the awful sense of having somehow relinquished 


her own rights over herself. No, she could hardly endure another 
such dream, it was too real and too unreal, both at once, and any- 
way it totalled up to a waste of energy. 

Rising briskly, she dressed with care, even put on a little 
powder, sat down in the rocker with a dress in her lap she could 
not possibly wear before winter. She had recollected that the hem 
must be let down a little. Clip, rip, clip, rip—and all the while 
there was that early morning hush outside the windows, a silence 
so deep, so high, and so broad that such noises as arose were 
smothered inside it. It was too strong, it was too much a thing, it 
found cracks, and finally it stove the house in. It was pressing now 
with all its weight against the walls and the roof . . 

For diversion she began to race against the clock, pretended 
an emergency existed and that she must finish in an hour—she 
had often devised such games for herself. By and by, absorbed, 
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she had locked herself inside her old competence, and at seven 
o'clock when she stopped to put on the coffee, she had finished 
that dress as well as mending ten or twelve odds and ends. 

The sun was up and bright by that time and she could see 
people going by on the walk beyond the front windows. It pleased 
her to think that while they had been inert, she had put her ward- 
robe in readiness for a season ahead. 

She opened the windows to get the musty smell out. (There 
was no such smell, of course, but Lou her daughter sometimes 
insisted there was. How could there be a musty smell when she 
scrubbed, dusted, vacuumed as often as she did?) She took the 
covers off the furniture and was gratified to see that it all looked 
as if it had been bought a few months before when, in fact, some 
of it was as much as twenty years old. That was what it meant to 
take care of things. Where there was lazy carelessness, there were 


bound to be nicks and scratches, stained and burned places. Give 


her something, anything, and she kept it fresh for a lifetime. How 
well she knew the flat would never have stayed like this if she 
hadn’t been alone in it these past twelve years. 

In due time the roast went in and she took out the birthday 
cake. It had been a long, long while since she had been so busy 
with a really exciting task and she considered her own movements 
with surprised approval, remarking to herself that she hadn't 
slipped once on any of the old recipes. 

The phone rang six or seven times before she made a move- 
ment toward it. 

“Whatsamatter, ma? You all right?” 

“All right?” she said. “I’m always all right, Al. I was cook- 
ing. I couldn’t just drop everything and run.” 

“Well, happy birthday, Ma. It’s pretty late to tell you, but 
we can’t make it. Tommy’s got one of his earaches and Jane’s laid 
up with a sore throat.” 

She was silent. 

“You still there?” 

Something had crumbled away inside her and there was that 
nasty little flutter again. “I might have known,” she said. 

“Known what?” 


Whatever she was feeling belonged to her; she could box it 
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in a private storeroom and turn the key on it. “I knew she wouldn't 
let you come,” she said with bite. “She never got over that little 
fuss we had at Christmas.” 

“Aw, that’s over and done with, Ma. Jane’s got a few other 
things to think about.” 

“I suppose I haven't. Well, I just wish you'd follow me 
around, that’s all. There’s no grass growing under my feet.” 

“Honest, Jane’s real sick. If you don’t care about that, don’t 
it even matter that Tommy’s bad?” 

Ellen said, “Jane’s as strong as a horse. Don’t try to tell me 
different. Tommy is too. I’m all right and I’m sixty-six and they’re 
both younger than I am. Get Jane at the phone. Let her tell me to 
my face she don’t want to see me. I can take it.” 

“Ma, she’s sick in bed. Anyway, Lou will be there.” 

“What's that got to do with it? Sick, my foot,” she said. With 
that she hung up, went about violently taking down the dishes 
so that she chipped a glass, but she had decided before long that 
there was one consolation: he hadn’t deceived her. It was a fact 
well known to her that Al’s wife could twist him all out of shape, 
for Al was spineless, her own son was spineless. Otherwise he 
would surely have come, even alone, but if Jane thought Ellen 
would ever invite any of them again, for any reason, she had 
another think coming. 

When she had set the table with polished silver and a per- 
fectly white cloth, she stopped to admire and saw everything 
table, dishes, glasses and all—rise and float toward her, here and 
there smear over into streaks while a small rainbow appeared 
across one corner. Feeling for a chair, she sat down and gave her- 
self over to breathing, battled to inhale, but all at once she per- 
ceived the table full. She heard light-hearted chatter and now and 
then a burst of pure amusement, and the guests were just visible 
through a kind of shimmer like sunlight on fast moving water. 


“That’s it,” she thought. “That’s exactly what I meant, people to- 


gether, melting over into one another. For once, no money, no 
deals, no need to be sharp and careful, just everybody there.” 
“No, no,” a part of her whispered, “it’s only the impossible 
picnic come back. Nothing could ever be as good as this; you of 
all people know that best. Make it go away.” So she drew a slow, 





reluctant hand across her eyes and noticed that her face was wet 
—she had certainly been doing too much without having had any- 
where near enough rest and there was always the chance that it 
was a cold after all, but why had she been laughing like an idiot? 
“Oh God,” she thought, “it’s come. I’m ill, really ill,” and now 
the table was deserted except for her and she sat clear-eyed watch- 
ing nightmares, intermittently returning to one idea: is it coming 
now? 

Weeks must have gone by when she heard as over a stretch 
of monotonously gurgling water, Lou and her family tramping up 
the front stairs. Of course, she could not open the door, she dared 
not move just because the danger had paused for its second wind, 
but there they would be, ringing and banging, and suddenly the 
thought of the imminent hubbub was not to be endured. It was a 
nuisance, but she must try, she must try to get up, to walk, to let 
them in, for otherwise they might think it necessary to smash a good 
door. Recklessly, abruptly, she stood, so far so good, but she was 
amazed when her legs took her all the way to the bedroom dresser. 
She was congratulating herself on a rock-and-iron constitution 
when she noticed her face in the mirror. It was far worse than she 
could have imagined, but it would naturally show where she had 
been. 

The bell was shrilling while she applied layer after layer 
of powder; she knew she looked foolish when she was ready with 
those pinked-up cheeks beside the clownish whiteness of her nose, 


but she would somehow give the others the impression that she 


was trying to appear especially festive and that the old woman had 
not known where to stop. Let them think her repulsive if they 
liked; with nothing but unbeatable stubbornness on her side she 
had just been resurrected. 

Jubilant, in a clean starched apron, she opened the door. 

“Happy birthday, Gramma,” said seven-year-old Alec, com- 
ing in first. “Here’s your presents.” 

Lou kissed Ellen. “You look different,” she said. 

“A little rouge and powder never hurt anybody,” Ellen 
answered. “I think it makes me look young.” 

“Of course it does,” said Lou. “It’s very nice.” 


John, Lou’s husband, stood hulking in the hall. He barged 
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forward now. “Here's Al’s presents, Ma. We thought we'd bring 
them. “ He hesitated. “Al can’t come.” 

“I know all about it,” Ellen said and she gave him a what- 
do-we-care smile. “You all look so glum and serious. Are we 
going to stand out here all day? Come in, come in. Dinner’s ready. 
Put your things in the bedroom and sit right down.” 


From the kitchen where she was getting food into bowls and 


on platters, discarding the burned portions, she heard them moving 


toward the table, talking now and then in undertones. “Don’t be 
so quiet,” she called out. “Enjoy yourselves.” 

At last they were around the table. ““Now finally—” Ellen 

thought. ““More meat, Lou,” she found herself saying. “It’s the 
most expensive beef, but eat all you want. John, take two or three 
more biscuits. Alec, why don’t you take enough mashed potatoes? 
You were always a fool for mashed potatoes, a regular little potato 
bug.” 
Actually, Ellen thought, looking at him, he was a great deal 
like a bug, perhaps a beetle, for his round eyes were gloomily 
magnified by heavy rimmed glasses which overhung his narrow 
jaws and chin. She was elated at this flash of perception, a kind 
she had never had before. Never in her life, as a matter of fact. 
had she been in such high spirits, riding the very crest. She wanted 
to make a hilarious joke, but the only thing that occurred to her 
was to point to Alec playfully and say, “Potato bug.” 

Nobody laughed, which was no matter; they would later. 
She took up the potato bowl and began making elaborate stirring 
motions in it, chanting first low, then in mock-threatening cres- 
cendo, “Here we go round the mulberry bush, the mulberry bush, 
and there’s a big spoonful.” 

“Quit it,” Alec said. pushing her hand from his plate so 
that some of the potatoes fell on the spotless cloth. 

“See what you've done now,” said Alec’s mother at once. 
“Clean it up, Alec, every bit of it.” 

“No sense of humor,” Ellen said with a shrug. “Why bother 
with the cloth? I’ve got stacks of cloths. You know I have, Lou.” 

“Take some potatoes like a good boy when Grandma offers,” 
Lou was saying very high and staccato. “I'll take the cloth home 


and launder it for you, Ma. I can’t imagine what came over Alec, 
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messing up a beautiful cloth like that. It’s one of your best damask 
ones, isn’t it? It looks like the first time it was ever used.” 

Ellen said with a kind of grand carelessness, “Oh, to hell with 
the cloth. I’ve got so many others. We'll throw this one away.” 

They were silent at first and then they began to laugh, but 
in a jerky, uncertain fashion. ““What was it I said?” Ellen wonder- 
ed. This wasn’t quite what she wanted— it was a little uncomfort- 
able yet, as if they weren’t quite sure of themselves or of her, as 
if they were terrified to be laughing at all. But it was good for a 
beginning. 

Now, however, just when she was sure what she wanted was 
getting underway, there fell a conversational lull in which knives 
and forks beat busily against the plates. “At least they could drop 
a word now and then,” Ellen thought. “Words are cheap and may 
lead to anything,” but no, she looked to them in vain. Ellen saw 
Lou—thin, almost gaunt—dissecting the meat with slow precision 
and raising a genteel morsel to her mouth whereas John made a 
great to-do about preparing his dish—mashing, mixing, seasoning, 
building little mountains only to flatten them out. When he began 
to eat, his arms and jaws worked in such perfect conjunction they 
seemed like synchronized parts of an eating machine. And that 
little beetle scarcely ate at all, but sat there, unjoyous, completely 
unchildlike, with his big empty eyes turned full upon her. 

Ellen remembered the rainbow, the way the whole table had 
risen and floated, the bubling darkness with the awful steady roar 
discernible beyond, and she thought: “I came that close, I heard it 
and I felt it, and I fought my way out to get them around this table. 
Now they sit there and look at me with their solemn flat little faces. 
They stare and they chew.” 

“Well,” she said aloud, “aren’t you going to say anything?” 

John said, after maneuvering his food around into one cheek, 
“Weatherman announced over KYZ that showers are moving up 
fast from Kentucky. May be here late tonight or early tomorrow 
morning.” 

Lou talked over him as piercing as a whistle: “I think it’s 
terrible the way beef is going up. Ninety-eight cents a pound. It’s 
getting so that poor people can’t even have a piece of beef any 
more.” 
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Ellen laughed and that, too, had the wrong kind of tone. She 
knew now she was powerless to make it happen, she could not 
think of anything light or funny, and even if she could, what was 


the use of their pale responses? Their poor titters were ugly, 


withered at the root. 

Then Alec said, “Aren't you ever going to open your presents, 
Gramma?” 

Tears welled up in Ellen’s eyes as she moved almost with 
her habitual vigor to the small table where the packages were 
lying in their pretty wrappings and bows. “These?” she said, 
picking them up all at once. “I hope they cost you a lot of money, 
a couple of hundred dollars at least.”” Whether it was because of 
the tears she was not sure, but the table had fogged and for an 
instant she thought it had changed to the one with the happy, but 
unrecognizable guests. Still there was no sound, not a peep of gay 
sound and that was the essential part—the sound was gone and she 
realized she was there with the same familiar people. 

“You mean these?” she said in the direction Alec must be 
sitting. “Am I supposed to care about these?” 

“Ma,” said Lou, “stop carrying on. Quit picking on Alec. 
You asked us to come so we came. What more do you expect?” 

“What more?” Ellen said. Inside her she felt the quiver 
growing, some obscene thing quickening and flexing its stumpy 
wings. She foresaw she would have the same battle all over, stage 
by stage, only this time in their presence. Let them see for them- 
selves what it cost her to win. “Here, you open them,” she said, 
and flung the bundles toward Alec. Some fell among the dishes 
because she heard a tinkle and a crash and one must have struck 
the child because she heard him cry out. 

“Now that’s the last straw,” Lou was saying. “We put up 
with plenty. Did you think any of us wanted to come? I had to 
drag Alec. We try to be nice and this is the way . . . always the 
way .. . even when we were kids . . . painted up ™ 

Ellen heard Lou’s voice first soften, then drown in distance. 
Something was nagging at her—not the quiver, though that was 
swelling to a drumbeat—but a peculiar discomfort irrelevant for 
the moment, a stirring of a trouble far in the past. It caused her 
to shrink humbly, to close her eyes, to lower her head. She who had 
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lived for so long expanded, proud, outspoken, was anxious now 
that so small a thing as she was should pass unnoticed. What was 
it? Could it be possible she was upset because she had thrown 
those stupid things? No, she was not sorry, that was not it, but it 
was a true shame, nevertheless, and an equally humiliating fright, 
but it was all because of someone else, she suspected at last, some- 
one who was not, could not be there. 

She opened her eyes to find that the mist had cleared off, 
that she had attained the same burning sharpness of vision with 
which she had first seen Kotowski’s dog lying dead with the blood 
on its fur. She saw Lou and John standing and Lou’s mouth form- 
ing words that Ellen did not bother to comprehend, but something 
about the way Alec had dwinded in size, something about his very 
watchful stillness made her think—there. It was Alec she felt— 
tremulous, hardly breathing trapped in his childish mind and body 
in a stalemate between helplessness and fear. 

How could this be? She was Ellen and yet she was Alec. She 
put out a timid groping hand toward him, but although barricaded 
behind the table, he started and drew away from her, and this, she 
knew, even when suffering the rebuff, was the inevitable answer. 
Deeper than what was to be considered with reason, she felt the 
buried shudder which made his movement the only proper one. 

What stopped Lou in mid-sentence was that Ellen’s face con- 
torted and then she opened her lips as if she were trying to tell 
them something great and wonderful, but all they caught was, 
“Grandmother Fitch, the bitch, the bitch,” and after repeating this 
several times in a sing-song, she began to laugh. It was such out- 
rageously full laughter that Alec giggled and the others’ started 
toward her with alarm and sympathy. They were too late, however, 
to stop her from falling or to do anything but get on their knees 
beside her before the agony and the laughing had run their course 


together. For some time they could not believe the stillness after it 


was there. 





CITY ROOSTER 


By Parm Mayer 


Scolded too much 

for wearing feathers like mine 
and for waking people 

and other incidental cadaver 

by crowing three-times too early 
on indifferent Sunday mornings, 
he developed a commercial-sized 
inferiority complex, 

a medium-sized suppressed desire, 
and a crawful of split personality. 
And now, does nothing 

but sit on his rampart 

like any stuffed sparrow, 

chewing his cigarettes 

and nursing his bent id. 


Will some 17th floor do-gooder, 
or better still, 

some country-boy psychologist 
who knows all about chicken livers 
and presumably has indexed 

the names and addresses 

of any number of slick chicks 
and easy-going hens, 

please call Webster 2X2X2X 
(or is it X2X2X2) 

and politely ask Mr. Webster 
about his over-spelled dictionary 
with more words than ever, 

and what to do about 

that damn rooster? 





SERMON WITH A PURLED ENDING 


(To Clyde, who died of cancer) 


There was a stiffening of bent ribs 
and a call for one more Easter. 

I saw him go down 

like any tall warrior. 

Heard the whispering 

on the lost island in the Atlantic. 


Before he died, Clyde said, 
Sermon me. You’ve got stride 
and a degree of salt. 

I said, I am a free man 

in the Roman woods. I will. 


My voice was slow and the guitar 
kept getting ahead. But 

I was laureate to my veins 

and to my promise to Clyde. 


I said, Be still 

left-over ladies and what 
nursing men are here and not 
in Freesoil drinking beer. 


It seems that a high head 

with enough guff on cuff 

and stripe down pants 

to command legs on ants, 

should know this is no way to go— 


Slow and Oh! 
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Better quick with a big stick 
and enough ground to wrap around. 


And what about pie 

in the sweet bye and bye, 
or a flaming undertow 
and cellblocks below? 


Clyde always said: 

Jiggers in the head; mud in the eye. 
A hodful of lie. Whether 
clam-bake and icecream and cake 
or a flea in poisoned tea, 

it all adds up to what? 

YOU are not! 


I guess that’s all. Pall 

bearers and non-swearers first. 
Then second cousins who thirst. 
Anyone then. Amen. 


The shadow of lost anguish 

hovered over the drip drip. 

The uncertain bird 

flew in one window and out the other. 
Zelda and I looked at the meter 

and wondered, 

Who will be next 

to be dumb on the road? 





HOW TO MAKE LOVE 
By Neil Weiss 


The form is carelessness 

elaborated gently, 

tracing all with a hand 

now simple in complexity, 

not the straining dudgeon to divine. 


The humorless is the romantic enemy. 
Lovers love the play of emotion 

in civilized beds of custom, 

the room a pointillist haze. 

Love is pointless in heaven. 


In heaven they have asterisks 

or meaning through a hush, 

are inside out to us. 

Hug yourself—what’s left when you 
finish holding your breasts 


is heaven, in a sense, 

as all you can embrace 

up there will be yourself. 

Dear, hold me down here and then 
sleep smoother than a ghost. 





A YOUNG MAN SAT IN CENTRAL PARK 


By Dennis Lynds 


A young man sat in Central Park and a piece of paper blew 
against his leg. The paper whipped and snapped against the young 
man’s leg in the cold wind. The young man laid his book aside on 
the bench and bent to pull the paper loose. 

Sitting on the grass across the footpath from the young man, 
Tom watched the paper fly like a released bird across the sunny, 
steel-blue sky. 

“Some wind,” Tom said. “There'll be a heavy sea if it keeps 
up.” 

“It’s October,” Anne said. She sat beside Tom on the grass. 
“You'll have to take your coats. It'll be awful cold over there 
when you land.” 

They were sitting alone on the grass in the late afternoon Oc- 
tober sun that was bright but without warmth. A tall, thin man and 
a small, blonde woman with a smooth face that could have been 
carved from marble. The young man reading on the bench was 
tanned and had hair the color of white sand blowing across a beach. 

‘Maybe I ought to go to Italy anyway,” Tom said. 

“Rat! Basking at Rapallo, strolling in Naples. Take me with 
you.” 

“Suffer. It’s your neurosis.” 

“You'll need your bathing suits.” 

“One for every day of the week and two on Sunday.” 

“And your dress suit. Every international playboy needs a 
dress suit. Everyone dresses on the Riviera.” 
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“Work, that’s what I’m going to do. I’m going to settle down 
somewhere like we planned and work so hard I won’t have time to 
breathe. Maybe London, maybe Paris, and work. I'll have a hun- 
dred paintings when you come over.” 

She brushed the blonde hair from her eyes and threw a pebble 
out onto the footpath. “It could be two years. You know what the 
doctor said. We’ve got to be realistic, Tom.” 

“What did I do to you? That’s what I'd like to know. I 
mean, what the hell is a nervous breakdown anyway? Damned if 
I know.” 

“All I know is it’s awful. I can’t stand much more, I just 
can't.” 

“So off I go!” 

“Only if you want to,” she said. “The doctor said you should 
go if you want to.” 

“Tf I want to and he thinks itll help you. What else can I 
do?” 

“T’ll get well soon.” 

He lighted a cigarette and shaded his eyes with his hand. Peo- 
ple walked on the footpaths in the October wind, and over the 
nearby trees the distant buildings on Central Park West glistened 
in the fading sun. In some buildings the lights were already 
lighted. 

“Realistic,” he said. He blew smoke into the wind and 
watched it blow rapidly away. “Ten years I’ve waited to go to 
Europe and work. Before I met you I dreamed about it all the 
time. Go to Europe and paint.” 

“And chase the girls. Don’t forget the girls.” 

“You're just going to sit home and knit? Maybe watch TV 
and play bridge with the young wives on Saturday night.” 

“All right,” she said. She watched him crush his cigarette in 
the grass and light another. “You mustn’t smoke so much, it’s bad 
for your stomach.” 

“To hell with my goddamn stomach.” 

“You'll never forget that will you?” 

“I’ve forgotten.” 

“T didn’t mean it. It was just that everything was closing in. 
It wasn’t your stomach, I never minded your stomach.” 
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The young man on the bench began to whistle. A sharp, lively 
whistling as he read his book. The young man read as if it were 
painful, turning a page and turning back with an angry shake of 
his head. Three times the young man turned a page and turned 
back. Then he stopped whistling, and laid his book on the bench, 
and lighted a cigarette. Smoking, the young man sat and stared 
out across the grass of the Park. 

“Pll cut down in Europe,” Tom said. “Cigarettes are too ex- 
pensive in Europe anyway.” 

“You'll need the trunk.” 

“I can’t take everything. I'll leave most of the summer stuff 
and the topcoat. You can bring them over. Never liked that 
damned topcoat anyway.” 

“You wore it at the wedding.” 

“Does that mean I have to like it?” 

“No,” she said. 

“I want to get rid of the junk. All the damned junk we picked 
up.” 

“You pick up things in five years.” 

“Meaningless junk, all of it.” 

She smoothed her yellow and brown tweed skirt and played 
with the blades of short grass. The wind blew her blonde hair 
across her face and she squinted in the low sunlight. On the far 
side of the nearest open field some boys were playing football. In 
the distance one of the boys caught a long pass and ran for an in- 
visible goal line with all the others howling after him. Someone 
tackled the pass catcher and an argument began. Small figures in 
sweaters and knee pants shouting and pointing to the ground. 

“When I was a kid in Brooklyn we played football every Sat- 
urday in winter,” he said. 

‘I wish I had known you then. You were a nive little boy.” 


“Too bad I grew up into a monster.” 

“Please, Tom.” 

“Sorry. If I could just figure out what happened! No one’s 
fault. How do you fight that?” 

“T will get well, Tom, I promise.” 

“And we’ll have a real honeymoon this time, a real vacation.’ 

“Do nothing but our own work.” 


, 
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“T’ll work real hard.” 

“Perhaps we could both get teaching jobs over there. Some 
American school over there.” 

“Sure,” he said. He nodded toward the young man on the 
bench. “He’s a writer or something. Look at his clothes. He’s got 
some money from home but he doesn’t like to admit it.” 

The young man’s clothes were neat and expensive, but he 
wore no hat and his blond hair blew in ragged ends across his face. 
The collar of his camel’s hair coat was turned up and his socks 
drooped. A white silk scarf flapped across his face like a banner 
or a lady’s favor tied to the helmet of a knight a long time ago. 

“That scarf,’ Tom said, “‘it’s his trademark. He’s a writer all 
right.” 

“It’s lovely here,” she said. “Just sitting on the grass.” 

“Like North Carolina.” 

“But colder.” 

“Up near the college where I worked on the exam papers and 
you studied.” 

“We couldn’t do much else on your money.” 

“We lived on it,” he said. 

“We did, didn’t we.” 

“God damned city!” He waved his arms toward the distant 
buildings on Central Park West. “Look at them, the way the sun 
hits them. Like a big stack of poker chips.” 

“Our 76th Street apartment is around the corner from those 
twin towers. That was awful. Four flights and that terrible eskimo- 
modern furniture.” 

“Did I ever tell you how beautiful you are naked?” 

““My breasts are too small.” 

“T like them.” 

“You're prejudiced.” 

“T guess I am, they’re mine. At least, I thought they were.” 

She said, ““What are you going to wear tomorrow?” 

“My grey flannels.” 

“We'll all come and see you off.” 

“I'd rather it was just you.” 

“Tl cry.” 

“Yeh,” he said. He nodded toward the young man on the 
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bench. “Look at him.” 

The young man was rolling a cigarette. Carefully, like a rit- 
ual. The cigarette paper in the young man’s right hand, the bag of 
tobacco in his left hand. Tobacco on the paper and the bag drawn 
shut with his teeth. Finally the cigarette was in the young man’s 
mouth, crooked but burning. 

“I'll bet he practiced that for years,” Tom said. “TI tried, 
never could get the hang of it. With me it was a pipe. I had five 
pipes, two tobacco pouches, a special pipe lighter, a tamping tool, 
the works. That was before I met you.” 

“After you’ve gone I’m going to read a lot. It’s been a long 
time since I really read.” 

“T used to think I’d never get married,” he said. “I was sure 
of it.” 

She said nothing. The wind blew leaves across her feet. Dull, 
brittle leaves blowing on the October wind. Across the field the 
football-boys had gone home. A tall nurse shrieked after a small 
back to look at the boy in the tree. 

“He might fall,” she said. 

**She’ll catch him on the first bounce,” he said. 

She turned her face to watch the young man reading on the 
bench. 

“He’s waiting for someone,” she said. 

“Maybe he’s waiting for you.” 

“I’m a bargain. A real mental case bargain.” 

“That’s just for me. I drive you nuts. I ruin you. I don’t know 
how, but I do, don’t I? I wish to hell I could just figure it out, find 
a reason, find when it began, how I did it, you know? Then maybe 
I could...” 

“Please, Tom!” 

“I'd just like to know, that’s all. Is it so much I want to know 
why?” 

“We promised.” 

“Yeh.” 

“What can I tell you? I’ve just got to get well. I’ve just got 
to! I can’t stand it anymore. What good am I?” 

She was going to cry. He saw it in her eyes. Painful blue 
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eyes begging him for something and he did not know what they 
begged for. He stood up. Stood up suddenly and swayed as he 
stood. He was not sure why he had stood. Then he saw the young 
man on the bench. He walked to the bench. 

“A good book?” 

The young man blinked up at him. 

“What?” 

“Is it a good book? Interesting?” he said. 

The young man looked at his book. “Oh... . yes, it’s very 
good. Faulkner, very interesting.” 

He held out his hand. ““My name’s Tom Bassett. I like Faulk- 
ner, too. You a writer?” 

“Harry Johnson,” the young man said. “I’m trying to be a 
writer. Right now I’m an editor, trade magazine. It pays.” 

“You waiting for someone?” 

The young man shook his head. “No. Just reading. I don’t 
get much chance to read.” 

“Don’t ever wait for anyone,” he said. “Especially don’t wait 
for no one. Never wait for no one, that’s the worst.” 

“T won't,” the young man said. 

“Never, you understand? The Park’s no place to read.” 

The young man was watching something over Tom’s shoulder. 
He turned and saw her walking toward them carrying the news- 
paper. 

“Tt’s late,” she said. 

“Honey, this is Harry Johnson. He’s a writer and an editor, 
trade magazine. Harry, my wife Anne.” 

“How do you do,” Anne said. 

The young man looked at her. 

“Pretty, isn’t she?” Tom said. 

“All right,” Anne said, “we better go.” 

“T know what!” Tom said. “Why don’t you come home with 
us, Harry? We can all have dinner and I’ve got plenty of beer. You 


can read anytime and no one’s coming down this path. I’m going 
on a trip tomorrow and Anne doesn’t like beer so we can drink it 
all up. How about it? You can stay over, see me off on the boat 
and take Anne home after I. . .” 

“I’m going!” Anne said. 
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She walked quickly away down the path toward the 96th 
Street exit. She walked angrily, her back stiff and straight, the 
newspaper clutched close to her body. 

“I’m sorry,” Tom said to the young man. 

“T couldn’t anyway,” the young man said, “I’ve got to go.” 

“Sure. Well, good luck with the writing.” 

“Thanks.” 

He caught up with her just before she reached Fifth Avenue. 
He touched her arm. She stopped and turned to look at him, her 
blue eyes clouded with something very like pain. She sat down on 
a bench and he sat beside her in the fading twilight. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

“You're not really going away, are you? It’s just a bad 
dream. Just a horrible nightmare.” 

“I’m going to Europe on the Queen Mary. Ten years I’ve 
wanted to go and now I’m going. I’m real happy. I’m going to 
paint and have a grand time. And I’m going to wait. I’m going to 
do a lot of waiting.” 

“We better go,” she said. 

“Of course! Bon voyage party! Can’t disappoint our friends, 
can we? A big celebration for old Tom.” 

“Don’t,” she said. “It’s for the best, Tom. 

“Of course. Come on, we have to hurry.” 

He picked up the newspaper and carried it in his left hand. 
With his right he held her small hand. As they left the Park he 
looked back once. The young man was still sitting on the bench in 
the dim twilight. A vague and indistinct young man sitting alone 
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on a bench and not reading now. 
“You're all packed?” she asked as they walke d. 
“Anything I leave out you can give away. 
“No, you'll need them later. 
“Maybe you can find someone just my size.” 
“All right, I just won’t talk.” 
At Park Avenue they had to wait for the traffic light to change. 
She squeezed his hand while they waited in the pale October eve- 
ning light. A small squeeze as if she were afraid that a harder 
squeeze would make him say all the things he wanted to say but did 
not really mean. The bitter things that he did not mean and yet 
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mean but did not really want to say. 

“T’ll make it up to you, Tom. I will.” 

“Will you?” 

“T want to, darling.” 

“T know you do.” 

“T’ll ery,” she said. “At the boat. I don’t want to cry.” 

The traffic light changed at last. He took her hand again as 
they crossed. They walked down the hill toward Lexington Avenue 
and the last faint orange of the sun faded into a purple night sky. 
The noise of the city seemed to flare up for an instant into a wall of 
sound. The momentary evening song of the city, when the noise of 
horns and motors and deep rumbling subways and closing windows 
and voices calling to each other, grows loud in the instant of change 
from day to night. 


TO A LADY 


By Ralph J. Salisbury 


Perhaps you will understand my envy of goats. 
Precarious places seem now to be all 
And laurel only in the highest crannies. 
You may remember where we swam, the cool 
And blue eye in the white rock; your glistening head 
Was the center of vision which I must enter from the sky’s 
Bright eye, and so, unskilled in the bittern’s art, 
And above taking the goat’s path from the shore, 
I began to scale the sheer white socket 
Finding its pores knife edged and infested with spiders. 
I feel it now: Climbing I gouge my own flesh, 
And the vermin that bite would sieep but for my ascent. 
Below and beautifully clear is my fallen image. 
Above, the goats scratch and munch gorse. 
I wonder if Icarus sensed the saurian source 
Of his clever wings and felt as his body fell 
Only his cooling sweat and that he had not done well. 

* 
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THE RIVER JORDAN 
By Donald R. DeLillo 


Morning: a lamp, a clock, a ripple of sunlight across the bed. 
The old man snapped his eyelids up and down to repel the last ves- 
tiges of sleep. His wife lay next to him, eyes closed, face stale as 
parchment—-a single touch and it would crumble. He got out of 
bed and started to dress. There was a window in the room, opened 
slightly, and waves of heat, almost palpable, washed against his 
bare legs. In the kitchen he found some milk, a box of crackers, 
and, under the sink, a conclave of roaches. He stamped his foot 
and watched them skim across the floor toward the stove. It was hot 
in the kitchen and he ate quickly, then went back to the bedroom. 
It would be a long day and there was much to do, so he stopped for 
a moment to arrange his thoughts; they came to mind quickly now, 
in clusters, and cluttered with the uniformity of lapsed dreams, 
elapsed years. A thought was no longer an image—a dark and 
deafening cavern of trains, a pool of sunlight spilling through the 
church window, a garland of garish faces on a dark streetcorner 
but rather a concept, a vague abstraction of duty, instruction, sal- 
vation. But Emil Burke was seventy years old; and all those years 
are a long time, he thought. The mind, after ail, is not a machine; 
it distorts shape, it defaces form, it dilutes substance. There was 
no time for reflection, though; there was a mission to accomplish. 
He put on an old double-breasted jacket and straightened his tie. 
He looked toward the bed and saw that she was still asleep, her 
breath sputtering unevenly—the rasp of antiquity. “Louise,” he 
said. She opened her eyes. “I’m going to the subway now. I'll meet 
you later at the church.” 
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Burke went out of the room and down three flights of stairs to 
the crowded street. It was August; the morning air was tropical, 
the street an incinerator. He walked east toward Times Square. He 
was tall and only slightly stooped; his face was lean and tautly at- 
tentive, and his long legs strode quickly over the pavement. From 
the street came a montage of sound-—the thunder of a voracious 
garbage truck, blare of automobile horns, flutter of voices. He 
reached Seventh Avenue and walked toward the subway entrance. 
The morning rush-hour crowd was being disgorged; people 
ascended from one sphere of agony to another. Burke fought his 
way down the steps and walked slowly to the exit gate. He stood 
there, deceptively casual, scratching his stomach, his eyes on the 
transit cop a few yards away. A train screeched around a curve 
and charged into the station; the door slid open and people 
squirted onto the platform as though ejected from a tube of tooth- 
paste. They swarmed toward the turnstiles and exit gates. Burke 
stopped scratching. A redhead, wearing vividly graphic toreador 
pants, dropped her purse as she clicked through a turnstile. She 
leaned over. The crowd cheered. The transit cop, forsaking his 
vigil, rushed to her assistance. An exit gate swung open and a 
group of people surged through. Burke, excusing himself pro- 
foundly, squeezed past them onto the platform. 

The train was still in the station, the doors still open, and he 
saw the few remaining people: one hanging from his strap like a 
corpse from a noose; a few sitting faceless behind newspapers; 
others slowly yielding to the residue of recent sleep. He turned 
away and walked toward the end of the platform. The doors 
snapped shut and the train, gasping convulsively, moved out of the 
station. Burke looked behind him, then went into the men’s room. 
He peered under the door of each stall, searching for stray feet. 
The room was empty. He took a crayon from his pocket. Then, 
above the row of gurgling urinals, he printed in large black letters 


a single word: REPENT! 


The church was an old fruit store on Ninth Ave. On the win- 
dow, painted in red, was the inscription: Psychic Church of the 
Crucified Christ. Inside, in a corner of the room, was a single piece 


of furniture—a broken orange crate. Burke had just arrived. It 
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was early yet, about nine-thirty, but they were here, his disciples, 
awaiting instruction. If all went well, they would be ready by noon. 
He tried to picture himself on the top step of the Public Library as 
the people strolled by during lunch-hour, but the portrait was in- 
distinct, and in his mind Fifth Avenue was undulant with mist—a 
shadow on water. The concept was there, though; and it whispered 
duty, it murmured instruction, it promised salvation. They were 
waiting now, restless, and the old man looked at them, at each one, 
one at a time: Vincent, the youngest, only nineteen years old, tall 
and very thin, his pink throat pulsing, his nose momentous—a hy- 
phen joining him with the universe; Mafalda, an ancient Sicilian, 
a tombstone personified, her baldness mitigated slightly by a grey 
wisp of moustache, and wearing, in deference to her personality, a 
black dress; his wife Louise, hunched and flimsy, her face and 


arms brittle as the Dead Sea Scrolls, eating a gangrenous banana; 
and finally Mr. McAndrew, fat and sinister, a former real-estate 
agent who was financing the entire project, his eyebrows opulent 
foliage against the naked climb of skin over his forehead, walking 


now across the room toward Burke. 

“We've been waiting half an hour,” Mr. McAndrew said. 
“Where have you been?” 

“IT went down to the subway,” Burke said. 

“Again? What do you expect to accomplish by that silly 
scribbling? We’ve got more important things to do; we've got a 
mission to perform. I heard the voices again last night. They were 
very insistent.” 

“Nothing I do is silly,” Burke said. “Everything is planned 
and well co-ordinated. Results may take time, but they'll come, 
they'll come so fast you'll think a miracle happened.” 

“T still think the subway idea is ridiculous. How can a guy 
repent when he’s in the middle of a good healthy piss?” 

Burke raised his hand over Mr. McAndrew, over all of them, 
and his long parched fingers sprayed spasmodic shadow on the 
opposite wall; white sun-spears streaked through the window, in- 
flaming the hair and eyes of his disciples, spreading iridescence 
upon his hand, delineating sharply its distant shadow. The room 
was filled with light, and silence spliced between them like a mesh 
of lace. He looked at Mr. McAndrew, at those dull, arid eyes: what 
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emptiness, he thought; his soul is in his wallet, and is foul and cor- 
rupt as money. And the voices, too, that he claimed to hear at 
night, the celestial voices that spoke to him of destiny, of vague 
mystic fulfillment—these, too, these voices, were corrupt. Sunlight 
faded then, and a single sudden flare poured dimness over the wall, 
consuming the shadow of his hands At last Burke lowered his arm; 
they watched him. 

“Mr. McAndrew,” he said, “all of us appreciate your gener- 
osity. But you must remember that I am the founder of this move- 
ment. I know best what befits the Psychic Church, and what befits 
mankind itself. If we’re to save souls, it must be done as I see fit.” 

“The voices,” Mr. McAndrew said. “The voices; they spoke to 
me again last night. They were very insistent.” 

“Never mind the voices,” Burke said, “and listen to me. 
Today at noon I am preaching a sermon in front of the Public 
Library.” 

“Is that allowed?” Vincent said.“ Won't the police interfere?” 

“The police are busy collecting graft.” 

“It makes no difference,” Mr. McAndrew said. “By noon it'll 
be raining like hell. Nobody’s going to stop and listen to a ser- 
mon.” 

“T don’t expect any rain,” Burke said. “But if it comes, we'll 
meet tonight at nine in front of the Metropole; there’s always a 
crowd in front of that place. And if the rain hasn’t stopped by then, 
we ll wait until tomorrow.” He turned to Vincent. “Have the 
pamphlets been printed?” 

“Yeah,” he said. “But I ain’t so sure I understand what all 
the words mean.” 

“It’s very simple,” Burke said. “Those pamphlets say that 
Christ Jesus has given the world the light in inspiration, but that 
the world hasn’t accepted. Up to now, the only instruments of sal- 
vation have been the organized churches, which function with all 
the warmth and feeling of the Internal Revenue Service. Salvation 
is a personal thing; it can be attained only when the minister of 
Christ’s Word is in direct contact with the person seeking salvation. 
And this cannot be done in a dull Sunday service attended by peo- 
ple who want to show off their new clothes. We must go to the sin- 
ners, catch them unaware, show them the Light, raise to their eyes 
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the signs and symbols of the Lord’s sacred life. We must be dy- 
namic and comprehensive; we must kill sin, just as quickly and 
surely as a tiger kills its prey.” 

Burke stopped and turned. He looked through the window. 
The day was grey with rain; it chimed lightly upon the window, it 
swirled like surf through the air, and it struck in silver sparks on 
the dim and deepening greyness of street and sidewalk. There was 
no need to speak, it was clear: the rain had contradicted him, sub- 


verted his plan. It hurt him deeply, this contradiction, it degraded 


him—it was like sneaking onto subway platforms, or tolerating 
Mr. McAndrew for the sake of his money. But the plan, the mis- 
sion, was concerned with what was ultimate, with the last breath 
before sinking into infinity, with the first glimpse of the universe 
as intrinsic, as fundamental to one’s being. And what was ultimate 
could not be diminished; it was extant always, complete and im- 
mutable. 

“All right,” he said. ‘Tonight at nine.” 

“Tl pick you up with the car,” Vincent said. 

“But before we leave I want to say a few words to all of you 
about the other major religions.” 

“IT was born a Catholic,” Mr. McAndrew said. “But I gave it 
up when I was a little kid. You see, I had a lovely brown cocker- 
spaniel, and my mother, a fanatic about religion, refused to let the 
dog eat meat on Friday. She figured that he should have fish like 
everybody else. Anyway, one Friday he choked on a fishbone and 
died in excruciating agony. So I gave up my religion.” 

“Il was a Jehovah’s Witness like my father,” Vincent said. 
“But my mother was nothing. And then one day my father hit my 
mother on the head with a hammer and my mother died. That’s 
when I stopped being a Witness and started to shop around for a 
new faith. My poor mother, clobbered with a hammer, dead as a 
doornail.” 

Malfalda, from a corner of the room, spoke for the first time: 
“The Lord giveth,” she said, her moustache twitching, “and the 


. 


Lord taketh away.’ 


“Bull,” Mr. McAndrew said. 


Rain drummed rhythm on the window. Across the street, 
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above an alley, dripping tenement laundry rippled heavily in the 
wind. A match was struck. He turned and saw the flame squirm 
briefly in the dimness, sprinkling saffron light upon her face. It 
was silent now—and hot—the moist and membranous warmth of 
summer afternoons. She sat still upon the rumpled bed, her back 
stooped, the cigarette drooping from her lips. He turned again 
toward the window and watched the rain. “Louise,” he said, and 
as he waited there, silent, he heard the dry expiration of smoke 
coursing through parted lips. “We must suffer,” he said. “We must 
encounter suffering, we must seek it.” And this he believed: that a 
man must suffer and eventually die, a martyr, in order to change 
the world. “To kill sin,” he said, “‘ we must be killed.” To kill sin: 
when had he said that? Was it today, in the church? Or a long time 
ago, in the deep dead dawn of the unremembered? The mind is 
not a machine; it distorts, defaces, dilutes. There is no longer, after 
seventy years, a shape or a form to reality, and substance is spec- 
tral now—a shroud of wind, an illusion. At some time in this fact 
of living small fragments crumble from the mind and there re- 
main only blank extrinsicality: eye of a needle, window of a room, 
friction of a sound against the ear. “Louise,” he said. But again 
there was no answer, and silence was as immanent to this room as 
the tenuous fibers of darkness. He turned and saw her sitting on 
the bed, arched like a Buddha, and the cigarette still draped from 
her lips, its ash slowly appending itself. “Louise, all of them en- 
countered suffering—the Baptist, Jesus, Peter the Apostle and, in 
our own time, Gandhi—all of them, the great ones, suffered and 
died. It is the only way.” And we have not suffered enough, he 
thought. We must seek suffering, find it, give ourselves unto it. 
Only then will they remember us, only after we have suffered and 
died to save their immortal souls. “Louise,” he said, “I am certain 
of it,” and, watching her, he saw the dead ash spill to the floor, and 
her face, staring straight ahead, past him to the window, was sad 
and lifeless—a vegetal growth. “Martyrdom is a weapon,” he 
said. “Without it, there can be no progress.” Outside, down the 
street, a car motor sputtered, a truck rumbled past, a woman 
cried to her son: Where the hell you going without an umbrella? 
And his answer was loud and explicit: Drop dead, ya old bitch! 
Burke turned. A roach was fastened to the windowpane. “It’s still 
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raining,” he said. “But maybe it'll stop before nine o’clock.” And, 
behind him, another match was struck. “It’s still raining,” he said. 
“It’s still raining.” But he knew it would stop. He had hope. The 
rain, like all contradictions, would have to stop, because rain is 
not an ultimate thing. But hope is ultimate, salvation is ultimate— 
these things would never cease, would be contained within them- 
selves as absolute truths, as particles of infinity. Hope is ultimate, 
and he knew his soul was filled with that which is ultimate. The 
sermons had not been suceeding, and Mr. McAndrew, to whom 
mystic voices spoke, was becoming impatient. But as long as there 
was hope, the Light would shine, souls would be saved. He, Emil 
Burke, vicar of the Lord, would be a medium of communication 
between God and man; he would transmit the psychic intuition of 
love. But the people, he thought; the people must respond: the 
faceless swarm on the subway, the corpses reading their news- 
papers. “Rain,” he said. “Rain is not ultimate.” He tapped the 
windowpane. The roach dropped to the floor and was lost in the 
still and shallow darkness. “The psychic intuition of love,” he said. 
“That is what we must accomplish, Louise. You and I and the 
others, the other three.” They were conjoined, the five of them, and 


they must stay conjoined, adhering to the fact of their destiny; 


they must make known the message of eternity, of the living-after- 
death when each man, a fragment of gravity, transcends matter 
and becomes an eternal spirit, one with the universe. But would 
they stay conjoined? Or would they scatter, like the roaches, at the 
first grave affliction—the glint of silver coins, the flash of a whip? 
He went into the kitchen, found two pears, and brought one back 
to her. “‘Eat, Louise,” he said, and he lifted the limp hand from 
her knee, and the palm, like a sacred vessel, cupped darkness. He 
placed the pear in her hand and the granite fingers closed around 
it. “Eat,” he said. “It’s good for you. It’s a pear.” But she just 
stared it it, and then raised her head; their eyes met, and he saw 
that she was crying. “What’s wrong?” he said. “Are you sick?” he 
said. Are you mad? The three words had formed on his lips, but 
were too crucial to be spoken. Are you mad? He bit into the pear. 
But, of course, it made no difference, her madness. Perhaps all of 
them were mad. If so, he thought, it was a rational madness, for 
nothing is more sane than the saving of a soul; if they were mad, 
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then Jesus, too, who was and who is and who is to come, then He, 
too, was a madman. “Louise,” he said, “tonight we'll have great 
success, we'll save many souls.” He turned toward the window. 
“And, look,” he said, “look, the rain has stopped.” Rain is not 
ultimate, he thought. Somewhere in man’s being is the ultimate; 
somewhere in the beginning of man’s becoming and being, within 
the context of the concept, is a spark of awareness, a rasp of rock 
upon rock, soul upon soul, and this spark is what is ultimate, and 
what is ultimate is God. And rain had stopped: the brittle layer 
of sky, grey now with early evening, softened and cracked, peel- 

ad ing from the clouds a thin slice of moon; the voices of little girls, 
likes notes from a flute, lilted softly along the street below. He 
opened the window and a cool wind whispered through the dark 
room. “Louise, ” he said. “Everything is going to be fine.” And, 
turning to look at her, he remembered strangely, suddenly, for the 
first time in many years, that she had once been a prostitute, a 
seller of flesh; and now this lost sinner was his wife, reborn, res- 
cued from damnation. He had saved her, and he thought: in this 
way did the Lord Jesus save Magdalen. 


Burke opened the back door and they got into the car, an ob- 
solete Packard. Vincent was behind the wheel, and Mr. McAndrew 
and Mafalda were next to him. The key clicked in the ignition, the 
accelerator whined, the car heaved into motion; Burke leaned back 
in his seat, feeling movement slip beneath him, seeing the street 
lamps spout cascades of pale light upon soft summer vignettes 
a man peddling balloons, a young girl swinging her legs over a 
bouncing ball, four crap-shooters, crouched and furtive, twittering 
like birds. The traffic was heavy, and Mafalda, her head through 
the open window, shouted Sicilian curses at the obscenities of 
mechanization. 

“I never seen such traffic,” Vincent said. “I wonder where 
everybody’s going.” 

“Toward the River Jordan,” Mr. McAndrew said, “where sal- 
vation awaits in the form of a parking space and an air-conditioned 
moviehouse.” 

Burke turned toward his wife. She sat forward in the seat, 
and light falling from archaic lamps etched a grotesque smile upon 
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her face. His hand moved through the darkness to rest on hers. 
“Do you have the pamphlets?” he said to Vincent. 
“Yeah. In the glove compartment.” 
“While I’m speaking, divide them among the four of you and 


and distribute them to the people.” 
“What a waste,” Mr. McAndrew said. “You write the text, 
Vincent brings it to a printer, I pay to have it printed, and the peo- 


ple tear all this work and money and wisdom into little pieces and 
drop them in the street.” 

“We must have hope,” Burke said. “Tonight, the people will 
respond. I’m sure of it.” 

The car stalled, growled, lurched forward. Her hand was 
cold, and again he looked at her, spoke to her: “Everything is 
going to be fine.” And her face, pale in the pale pattern of light, 
turned slowly toward him. “Yes,” she said. “Everything is going 
to be fine.” 

He smiled and closed his eyes, and darkness filled his mind: 
he was riding toward the city and he could see the whiteness of 
distant buildings glint and glitter in the sunlight. Along the way 
were children, and their voices, deep and deepening along the grey 
dusty road, chanted songs of festival. The morning seemed pos- 
sessed by meaning, and yet he knew there was no meaning; his 
mind was obsessed with feeling, and vet this feeling was only 
faint, and faintly felt. A continuity of faces, olive-tinted, tilted 
toward him, and beyond, past their upturned eyes, he saw the sum- 
mit of the city. There, upon that hill, was the possessed meaning, 
the obsessed feeling, of this faintly felt and mournful morning; 
there, as he had known and as he knew and as he soon would know, 
was the full and filial fulfillment—the parody of pain, the ecstasy 
of agony. And, as he raised his hand to bless the multitude, palm 
branches fell before his path. 


They got out of the car. Vincent, young and naive, drove off 
to find a parking space. Mr. McAndrew gave some pamphlets to 
the women, and then the three of them, facing Burke, formed a 
scant semi-circle at the edge of the sidewalk. Burke started to 
speak; a few yards away, from the Metropole, jazz flowed like a 
waterfall onto the street. Already, people were stopping to listen. 
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Their faces, gathering in whispers around him, shaped a slowly- 
turning carousel of features: a huge red nose, an open mouth, a 
pair of dark, dark eyes. 

“The Psychic Church of the Crucified Christ,” Burke said, “‘is 
designed to transmit the intuition of love from God to man. Love 
is born from suffering; suffering, in turn, is born from love. 
Christ’s painful death was born from love and gives birth to love. 
It is an infinite circle, a mystic wheel of essence and existence. 
Consider the Lord’s words: ‘Before Abraham came to be, | am.’ In 
this way....” 

“Hey!” a man said. “Is that the Abraham of Abraham & 
Straus?” 

“In this way,” Burke said, “ we can relate Christ’s words not 
only to the eternal juxtaposition of love and pain, but also to the 
perpetual fact of His Existence. God is. There is no past, no 
future to the vital principle of God. He subsists always, surpassing 
time, space and matter. There is no conceivable circumstance that 
could preclude the fact of God, for it is impossible to imagine ex- 
istence without Him. And this is a certainty: we cannot conceive 
the idea of pure nothingness. If our minds were able to experi- 
ence complete negation, then God would cease to exist. But, of 
course, one is just as impossible as the other.” 

He could see, on the rim of the group, his three disciples cir- 
culating the pamphlets. A few people glanced at them; others 
dropped them and moved on. Sweat trickled down his forehead 
and he closed his eyes for a second, seeing in the darkness a cluster 
of white stars forming familiar childhood patterns—a ship, a 
lamb, a woman’s face—in a sea of sky. And beneath the star- 
flecked night were night-masked trees, bleak and barren, carved 
mistily into the mythic arc of darkness. But when he opened his 
eyes again and looked above, he saw clouds moving across the sky 
like fields of black lava, and below, on the street, a treeless expanse 
of cars, people, neon lights. Jazz blared in epileptic fits; smoke 
seeped from manhole covers. And a few feet away, beneath a sub- 
way grating, charged the distant enveloping suddenness of a train. 
It roared beneath the sidewalk, its sound so sustained, and so con- 
tained within his ears, that he could not separate it from silence; 
it sound so sustained, in its pounding rhythm, that this rhythm 
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was transmuted to the quick-quickening pulse of his heart. If only 
he could be sure. Were they listening? Or simply watching? 
Simply watching on old man, a relic, talking to himself. And, in 
his mind, sound did not exist; sound was lack of sound, sound was 
silence. Then he started to speak, and silence was severed from the 
roar of the train. 

“The symbolism of Three,” Burke said, “‘is important to any 
estimation of God’s relation to man. Basic truths of the universe 
are most often apparent in the form of a trilogy, an interdepend- 
ence of three separate principles. For instance, man’s essential 
crisis is that of Being, Existence and Life. The solution to this 
crisis can be found in God, Christ and the Spirit. Also, there have 
been formulated three spheres of existence—the aesthetic, the ethi- 
cal and the religious, or sphere of renunciation, in which man must 
renounce himself to attain God.” 

“T believe!” someone shouted. Burke looked into the crowd. 
It was a young Negro who had spoken—a boy about fifteen years 
old. “I believe!” he said. “I believe in the three spears!” 

“Spheres,” Burke said. 

“Yeah, spheres,” the boy said. “Spheroids. Like Mel Allen 


say on the TV—Yogi Berra hit that spheroid a country mile, but 
ole Jimmy Pearsall, he run after that spheroid and catch it near 
the flagpole.” 

“Why don’t you let the old man speak?” a woman said. 

“Thank you, lady,” Burke said. 

“That was no lady,” a man said. “That was my wife!” 

The ancient joke evoked an eruption of laughter. The faces, 


circling around him, dipped and rose—a merry-go-round of leer- 
ing gargoyles. But salvation is never easy, he thought. And the 
night is not yet done. In the last moment before its surrender to 
sleep, the mind resolves a new beginning to life, and in this final 
conscious tick of time a man clutches hope; and the new beginning, 
though forgotten when awakening eyes dispel a sordid dream, had 
been at least a brief possession. This was no time for despair. Much 
had already been done. Duty, in the dark and deafening cavern, 
had been accomplished; instruction, in the church’s pool of sun- 
light, had been administered. And now, on this dim streetcorner, 
within this garland of garish faces, there remained only salvation. 
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“Of course,” Burke said, “the most evident example of this 
symbolism of Three can be found in Our Lord’s life. Christ’s mis- 
sion of pain and love was culminated by the Passion, Death and 
Resurrection. The Passion is a chronicle of pain, the Death an end 
to pain, and the Resurrection a perfect illustration of the love that 
is born from pain. You can see, therefore, the overwhelming sig- 
nificance of the principle of Three. To recapitulate, there is Being, 
Existence, Life; Aesthetics, Ethics, Religion; Passion, Death, 
Resurrection; and, of course, the ultimate realization of these con- 
ditions—the triune God: Father, Son, Holy Spirit.” 

“Hey, man,” the Negro boy said. “How "bout Purity, Body 
and Flavor? Mel Allen say it on the TV all the time. He say, now 
all you folks out there, for some Purity, Body and Flavor, make 
that ole three-ring sign and ask that ole man for Ballantine.” 

The laughter. Again. Down the years it followed him, like 
the echo of a thought, slowly accumulating, and now it resounded 
vibration upon reverberation, each newly renewed, until his mind 
seemed completely consumed in sound, seemed almost exhumed 
from its mound of enfolding flesh. It dwindled now, ceased. They 
started to leave, slowly, pair by pair, one by one. The spectacle was 
over, and they had seen what they had come to see. There was no 
reason to remain. 

The three disciples came toward him. Scattered beneath their 
feet were scraps of paper—work, money, wisdom. “Where is Vin- 
cent?” Burke said. 

“I guess he hasn’t found a parking space,” Mr. McAndrew 
said. “It’s like searching for the Holy Grail. A truly metaphysical 
experience.” 

“It went badly,” Burke said. “Very badly. They didn’t re- 
spond at all.” 

Mafalda scratched her baldness and spoke: “And the smoke 
of their torments shall ascend up for ever and ever—neither have 
they rest day nor night, who have adored the beast and his image 
and whoever receiveth the character of his name.” 

“© fragile, O lyrical Mafalda,” Mr. McAndrew said. “The 
Apocalypse befits you well.” 

“Enough nonsense,” Burke said. No, it had not changed, it 
was still nonsense: the petrified faces, the laughter, Mr. McAndrew 
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calmly accepting failure. But perhaps failure had to be accepted 
calmly; perhaps failure was inevitable. Did Christ fail? The ques- 
tion contaminated his mind. No, it was ridiculous. If Christ 
failed, there is no God; if Christ failed, the universe is nothing, 
existence is futile. “It’s ridiculous,” he said. “The universe is 
essential.” 

“You call this a universe?” Mr. McAndrew said. “Back in the 
old days—now there was a universe.” He laughed loudly, his 
stomach fluttering, and took Burke by the arm. “C’mon, let’s go 


have some food. It’s been a rough day.” 


The women had gone home. Burke and Mr. McAndrew sat at 
a table in the rear of a small sidestreet bar that was almost empty. 
The lighting was sparse, barely implied, and the huge bartender, a 
dormant voleano, plodded from one end of the bar to the other. 

“What could have happened to Vincent?” 

“God only knows,’ Mr. McAndrew said. “Or does He? With 
an insect like Vincent, no one can really be sure. Perhaps he 
drove his car into the East River—the Witnesses baptize by total 
immersion, don’t they? At any rate, as far as I’m concerned he 
bel ngs to the ages.” 


“What do you mean?” 


“Simply that I'll never again have to bear the sight of that 


suspension-bridge he calls a nose. It’s over, finished—the entire 
movement has ceased moving. The Psychic Church of the Crucified 
Christ is hereby declared unsponsored, and therefore extinct.” 

“Why?” Burke said. But of course, he knew. The voices. 

“The voices,’ Mr. McAndrew said. “They were very insistent. 
They said that if there was no response tonight I should take my 
money elsewhere. Somebody in Harlem has just founded a Church 
called the One True Voodoo of Astral Consciousness. Sounds 
promising, don’t you think?” 

The one true voodoo: only a man like Mr. McAndrew would 
associate him, Emil Burke, with such an obvious lunacy. But he 
was right about one thing—the Psychic Church was extinct; it 
served no purpose. And in order to save souls, to change the world, 
he would have no choice but to transcend his church, eclipse his 
own ereation. He remembered the white buildings, the multitude, 
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the distant summit of the city—the full and filial fulfillment. It 
was the only way. To kill sin we must be killed. 

“I don’t need your money,” Burke said, “any more than I 
need your grossness or your apathy.” 

“T really think you’re taking this whole fiasco a bit too seri- 
ously. You don’t really expect to save anyone, do you? Let’s face 
it, Burke: they don’t want to be saved. It would be fine if they did, 
but they’ve got more important things on their collective, yet nar- 
row minds. Their River Jordan, as I said before, is a parking 
space, a movie with much shooting of guns and much grinding of 
thighs, and a bag of popcorn, buttered. It’s been fun, dear savior, 
and I don’t for a moment regret the printing bills, the food bills, 
the rent bills that I’ve paid. But I did it for sheer sensory enjoy- 
ment, for the sake of my spleen, which seems to thrive on unique 
and ludicrous situations, unique and ludicrous people. No reflec- 
tion on you, of course.” 

“You’re badly mistaken, Mr. McAndrew. Everyone wants to 
be saved.” 

“Tf that’s true, then everyone is going about it with commend- 
able subtlety. You cross your River Jordan, Burke, and let the 
others cross theirs. The two rivers may have the same name, but 
I’m afraid they’re miles apart. I have spoken. Now, excuse me for 
a moment.” He got up and walked en masse across the room to the 
end of the bar where a tall, skinny man stood alone, contemplating 
beer. Burke started to eat his sandwich. From a few feet away, 
where the bar curved into a grey-green wall, he heard intense whis- 
pers. He saw a young man and woman hunched forward on their 
barstools, facing each other. The girl’s face was avant-garde, ex- 
pressionless, saved from complete monotony by two thin streaks of 
deep coral lipstick. The young man, it seemed to Burke was a 
cliché, a college anonymity—standard crew-cut, restrained ac- 
ademic face, hideous white shoes. Burke listened to them, realiz- 
ing after a few seconds that he was witnessing the ritual of seduc- 
tion. The young man: “Sheila, how can we find creative fulfillment 
if we don’t experience all there is to experience? The harmony of 
not only mind but also body. The true and lasting drama of sex.” 
The young woman: “Don’t be trite, Barry. Our relationship has 
always been concerned with the finer things—art, literature, the 
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dance—and I don’t intend ruining it just because you’ve been 
reading Thomas Wolfe by the acre.” 

Mr. McAndrew came back to the table. The skinny man was 
with him. They sat down. “I knew it,” Mr. McAndrew said. “I 
could see it from here. The look. He has the look.” 

““What look?” Burke said. 

“And, to make it perfect, he’s from Montana. Montana! Isn’t 
that great?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“The look. It’s written on their faces. That vague pallid 
glaze of corruption. It never varies. All perverts have it.” 

“Get out of here,” Burke said. 

Mr. McAndrew smiled. “Don’t get excited,” he said. “He’s 
really quite harmless. His name is Bunny. Bunny! And from Mon- 
tana! Who would have thought that Montana could be so interest- 
ing? You're simply priceless, Bunny. Now be a good boy and 
show your little volume to Mr. Burke.” 

The man extended a thin, paper-covered book across the table. 
Burke opened it to a random page. At first the photograph seemed 
unintelligible, just an abstract pattern of light and shadow; then its 
separate elements became suddenly distinct in his mind, forming 


a precise configuration: the fused whiteness of convoluted flesh. 


There is no end to it, he thought. And no beginning. Sin is a 
circle, a roundness of dark, boundless desire. Sin is the most in- 
nermost feeling—an unfeeling domination of spirit by sense. And, 
from the bar, the dialogue continued: “‘But, Sheila, sex is neces- 
sary for complete rapport between a man and a woman.” “I don’t 
know, Barry. I just don’t know. I mean, I like you and all that, 
and I’m just as modern as the next person, but I just don’t know. I 
mean, | just can’t reconcile myself to the possible consequences of 
this type of thing.” And he: “But it’s fun, Sheila. All the guys at 
the frat house say it. It’s fun!” 

And, of course, she would submit. Burke could see them at 
the end of the night, in a vague and final hotel-room: the primeval 
bed, the stereotype words of prologue, and then the first twitch of 
lust, the coarse slither of nylon against flesh. He raised his fist and 
cracked it sharply on the table. Sin was all around him; it must be 
destroyed. Sin was Mr. McAndrew, money-lender, false patron; it 
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was the pervert, a peddler of degeneracy; it was the young man 
and woman, slaves of concupiscence. It must be destroyed. And to 
kill sin we must be killed. This was the essence of the Three: Pas- 
sion, Death, Resurrection: God, the Christ, the Spirit. He would 
kill sin and in death, like Christ, be remembered. 

Burke looked at the bartender, then stood up. He struck Mr. 
McAndrew across the mouth. “Get out of here!” he shouted. “All 
of you! Get out of here with your lust and your perversion!” 

The mammoth bartender came toward him; in his hand was a 
sawed-off poolstick. And Burke thought: if this barbarian wouldn’t 
bang in the final nail, no one would. Ever. “This is a place of sin,” 
he said. “A cancer. It must not be allowed to continue. It must be 
cleansed, now and forever.” 

“Shut up,” the bartender said, and his arm went high into the 
air, and the weapon was poised, about to fall. “I’m tired of you 
old bums. Now just shut up.” 

“Don’t hesitate,” Burke said. “Strike the blow! Do what you 
were born to do! Kill.” 

The man’s arm dropped to his side and the poolstick hung 
limply, tracing the span of his leg. “Aw, old bums like you are all 
the same. You make a lot of noise but you don’t say nothin’. Why 
should I get myself in trouble with the cops just for an old bum 
like you? Just beat it, willya, bum. Take off, get lost. Nobody’s 


payin’ any attention to you, nobody’s takin’ you seriously.” 

He turned and walked away. Burke followed for a short dis- 
tance, then stopped. To his left, above the bar, was a huge mirror. 
He looked into it. Motion was halted, transfixed; his mind was 
filled with the silence of the room. And, watching the mirror, see- 
ing the old gaunt face, unmarked by pain, he tried to visualize a 
crown of thorns upon his head. 





ST. JOHN'S HAMPSTEAD 


By Charles Gullans 


Here was a place most fashionable to lie. 

Of this smooth Georgian pomp none was ashamed, 
When, despite all their wealth, they came to die, 
The elegant, the titled, and the famed. 


The altar tomb of Constable will guard 
With blighted yew and rangy cypress tree 
The southeast corner of the old churchyard, 


Though of soft stone, another century. 


Across Church Row lies Thomas Frederick Tout, 
Who more in his six volumes is entombed 


Than in the newer graveyard’s casual rout 
With Beerbolm Tree, Du Maurier. and Combe. 


From blurred memorials of the dead we learn 
The manner of their lives, if not the deeds, 
Simplicity and elegance discern, 


The substance of their hope, if not their creed. 


For church and tombs and landscape all define 
A style of calm and dignified restraint 

As cautious as their faith; unbroken line, 

The spacious order that their lives maintained. 


Here every hope is but the common hope 

And so impersonal it must be wrong, 

Not the strong faith of those who wish no scope, 
But the shadowy religion of the strong. 





This was no House where burning faith descends, 
This sombre Sunday home, with blank facade, 
Of men who, sometimes sombre, knew their end, 
And grappled with the world, but not with God. 


Their faith in life came neither thin nor late; 
Yet here, pathetic and with vague surmise, 
Society acknowledges its fate, 

Abstractly pious and obscurely wise. 


O SAISONS, O CHATEAUX 


Summer, o sweet beguiling, 
lovely, yet untrue, 

the rose is still unfolding; 
there swarm in the blue 

so many bright possibles, 
lingering in you, 

denying the actuals. 


Turn from the good expected, 
take the good you see: 

this rose is unperfected, 
but it delights me. 

The resonance of what is 
comes from what might be: 

this rose is all roses. 


Fleet summer, not your beauty’s 


momentary flowers, 
but all their eternities, 
their numberless hours, 





are what I love and will praise; 
since not one is ours, 


no particular stays. 


Faithless to me, faithless | 
to these presences, 
0, since all of them must die, 
since each clearly says, 
“Though I die, my kind endure, 
summer promises; 
we are each other.” 
Poor beast, only I 
cannot be another. 


THE SLOW HARVEST 


By David Ray 


We always admired the one who gave a name to it, 
Whatever it was. We looked out the window and saw a flower 
And if someone called its name, we gave him credit and awe. 
Naming’s a kind of loving, and when he bestowed the name 
It was like a kiss. We always loved who named our loves. 
My father was always naming, 
He knew the berries in the valley, 
And the names of strange breeds of stock 
And when each flower grew in the long year’s cycle. 
Lucky the consummate namer! 
Who but the poet can gather his lovings together 
Into a great harvest at the end? 





NOTES, REVIEWS & SPECULATIONS 


William Faulkner. The Mansion. Random House, 1959. 


The Mansion must be read both as a novel in its own right and as the 
final work of a trilogy which includes The Hamlet (1940) and The Town 
(1957). In a brief foreword Faulkner speaks of it as “the final chapter of, 
and the summation of, a work conceived and begun in 1925,” that is, pre- 
sumably, of his entire series of works centering upon Yoknapatawpha 
County. He writes also that “the author has learned, he believes, more 
about the human heart and its dilemma than he knew thirty-four years ago; 
and he is sure that, having lived with them that long time, he knows the 
characters in this chronicle better than he did then.” I think this is true 
and that it accounts in large measure for both the strengths and weaknesses 
of this “final” book. 

It has enabled him to transform the one-dimensional Mink Snopes of 
The Hamlet into one of the most moving and fully realized characters he 
has created and to achieve with Mink what he has hitherto failed to achieve 

a character who grows and changes to a significant degree. One of the 
most disturbing aspects of Faulkner’s vision is how little any of his char- 
acters learn from their harrowing experiences. Mink does not learn enough 
to abandon his obsessive need to avenge himself on Flem, and we would 
not wish him to, but the obsession ceases to define him. He becomes capable 
of thinking, ““What a shame we cant both of us jest come out two old men 
setting peaceful in the sun or shade, waiting to die together, not even think- 
ing no more of hurt or harm or getting even, not even remembering no 
more about hurt or harm or anguish or revenge.” And he gains a quiet- 
ness and humility that gives his murderous quest a strange dignity and 
illumination. More than any of Faulkner’s obviously religious figures, he 
takes on a kind of sanctity. 

It is also, perhaps, a greater knowledge of the human heart and its 
dilemma that leads Faulkner to choose and successfully use as the chief 
refrain and choral commentary for this “summation,” the phrase, which he 
means to apply to all his characters and all of us: “The poor sons of 
bitches.” 

But this same deepened compassion has led Faulkner to bathe too 
much of his story in pathos. We are permitted, for example. to watch 
Gavin Stevens cry and we are encouraged to see the once heartless lem 
as a lonely and pitiful old man with enough heart and humanity to wish 
his own life to come to an end. From time to time there are bursts of the 
wild and robust humor of The Hamlet, but such scenes require a detach- 
ment and touch of callousness and indifference that Faulkner now appar- 
ently finds difficult to sustain. In his best novels Faulkner watched and 
compelled us to watch his characters with a great variety of emotions and 
attitudes: incredulity, awe, sympathy, irony, disgust, admiration, anger, 
amusement, amazement, and pity. If anything, he went too far, refused to 
let us rest in some dominant attitude or response. In choosing now to have 





us see his characters, above all, as “poor sons of bitches,” he has given 
us a clear vantage point from which to view them. It is a valid, worthy, 
and important vantage point, but there is much—lI had not realized how 
much—one cannot or ought not to see from it. Or perhaps it is that 
Faulkner has accustomed us to a world of superhumans and subhumans, 
and that a world of poor human sons of bitches is dull by comparison. It 
is a worrisome thing to say, but Flem Snopes was more interesting as a 
monster than a man. And one positively resents giving up the goddess 
Eula of The Hamlet and The Town for her pathetic daughter Linda. 

Partly because I do not like where this line of argument leads and 
because I hope it is at least partly wrong, let me suggest another possibility: 
that the weakness of the book as a final statement occurs chiefly because 
of Faulkner’s preoccupation with Gavin Stevens, who despite all Faulkner’s 
efforts, remains too much a voice and too little a poor son of a bitch, and 
because Faulkner fails in The Mansion to create the variety of characters 
and events that made Frenchman’s Bend seem not merely a hamlet but a 
world. 

As a novel in its own right, however, The Mansion strikes me as 
Faulkner’s most impressive achievement since /ntruder in the Dust. There 
is much in it that is flat and tedious, and parts of it are embarrassingly 
bad, but the magnificient story of Mink Snopes, which is Faulkner at his 
best and which occupies over a third of the book, more than redeems the 
rest.—Walter J. Slatoff 


New Campus Writing No. 3, edited by Nolan Miller and Judson 


Jerome. Grove Press. Inc., 1959. 


To people sympathetic to writing and the publishing difficulties which 
confront unknown writers, “New Campus Writing” seems just the ‘right’ 
sort of outlet for promising student writers whose work is suitable neither 
for the ‘little’ magazines, which demand a certain amount of literary 
sophistication, nor for commercial publications which require more than 
a surface conformity to conventional values. A publication like Vew Cam- 
pus Writing faces the danger that it too will eventually set up its own limit- 
ing standards. It is disappointing, but not surprising, to find that most of 
the stories and poems in this volume are characterized by an academic 
formality. The struggle with form and technique has too obviously become 
the central artistic problem, often at the expense of a long, low look at the 
complexities of the material itself. A vividness of expression is notably 
lacking in most of the work of the thirty-three young writers whose work 
is represented here. 

The editors have been careful to make the volume as superficially di- 
versified as possible. The one lonely piece of nonfiction is a fine journalistic 
exposition of the social and educational consequences of the Princeton 
Club system. The settings of the stories range from India to a Midwestern 
pasture. And, the poetry selections range from lyrics to classic, four-line 
rhymed stanzas to Robert Sward’s two-line numbered verses, following the 
atomic form of modern philosophy, to a variant of the now unfashionable 
long narrative poem in Lewis Turco’s “Six Sketches.” 
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The fault with the volume does not come from the fact that these are 
the writings of young people. The professional manner of most of the 
stories, at least, is somewhat startling. Most of the writers give evidence of 
having written a great deal, and for many of them this is not a first 
publication. 

The problem is that the editors have been concerned with bringing 
forth a volume that is both representative and. more unfortunately, ex- 
emplary. In their concern with external proficiency, the editors may have 
published the material most advanced from a technical point of view, but 
an inclusion of stories which had something other than this sort of ambi- 
tion to recommend them would have made the volume more interesting 
reading. In many of the stories effective dramatic action is constrained by 
the lengthy development of a highly particularized reality for its own sake. 
A variety of ‘artistic’ detail overdefines characters in terms of their too 
expressive surroundings; and, as a result, there is little imaginative interest. 
The characters don’t act; they are moved about, with their trappings of 
images and metaphors, by the author’s hand. 

The outstanding stories in the volume, particularly by contrast, are 
those which plunge wholeheartedly into a frankly fantastic world. Jon- 
athan Kozol’s “The Children’s Castle” is an exciting and original ex- 
ample. Mr. Kozol’s dramatic exaggeration of the ruthlessness of man’s 
behavior points by means of grotesque satire towards a perfectly believ- 
able distortion of ordinary reality. Ronald F. Oest’s story “Birds No Longer 
Plume” is another successful attempt at this adventurous kind of expres- 
sion. The conventions of physical and spatial reality are disregarded to 
dramatize man’s horrifying lack of control over the events of his own life. 
Mr. Oest’s effective use of austere language and simple imagery intensifies 
the fantastic and disturbing elements of the story. 

The kaleidoscopic impression of younger generation writers derived 
from this year’s “New Campus Writing” is brightened by a surprisingly 
persistent vein of humor which runs through a number of stories. Irony 
and nostalgia are combined in Perter Shrubb’s “The Rites of Spring.” And 
elsewhere, the effective use of satire and sardonic wit redemonstrates the 
sophistication of a great many of the writers represented. Robert Sward’s 
poetry depends upon the skillful juxtaposition of ironic statement and 
comic imagery for its effects. 

Perhaps reading through any collection of stories leaves one too 
aware of the fiction-making process. But the short story writers in this 
volume in particular seem to fashion their situations and characters with 
excessive fanfare. A central concern with form in most of the stories and 
poems resulted in work of merely formal interest—Leigh M. Buchanan 


Jack Kerouac, Mexico City Blues, Grove Press, 1959. 


Looked at with the eye of eternity, the poetry of Jack Kerouac prob- 
ably would not look any worse than a lot of other verbal exercises to 
which the name of poetry is custoraarily given. Significantly, the eye of 
eternity is not the right one to use if you want to note either the virtues or 
defects of his so-called ‘spontaneous’ creations, for they are committed too 
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much to this hither world of accidents and particulars, about whicl 
Porphyry once said, nothing finally can be said. The particulars are, how- 
ever, too often the particulars of currently fashionable ideas you read about 
in the popular journals. 

The main questions to ask about Kerouac’s poetry are: what part of 
the mind creates poems, how fast do they get created, and are some people 
better at spontaneous creation than others? Since the beat poets, in gen- 
eral, are attempting a revival of an evangelical ecstasy, there is no mystery 
in their petitioning the higher spirits for a gift of tongues, and they are 
like most old-fashioned romantics in wanting a fine frenzy to do their 
poetic work for them. Not by accident are they enamored of Walt Whit- 
man and the voices from that part of the 19th century past that created 
Mormonism, Negro revivalism, and the rejuvenation of Campbellite mysti 
cism in this country. “That’s the trouble with them white boys, man; theys 
too busy chasen a buck to nurse that ole inner light.” Ginsberg, Kerouac, 
and their associates have been trying to make a new kind of popular poetry, 
filtering upwards from the grass roots of their B.A. audience, and their 
particular glory is that they seem to be succeeding. To find fault with 
poems attracting large audiences while they lack adequate maturity a 
complexity is to find fault with the audience more than with the poems 

But one issue dividing the jazz rhapsodists from other poets today in- 
volves the question of speed of composition. Poets of all schools know that 
the human mind can sometimes operate with amazing rapidity. The best 
way to write a poem according to Winnie the Pooh is “to let things come.” 
Even Horace, who believed a poet should keep a poem around for nine 
years before publishing it, considered the act of first composition to be a 
white-heat improvisation. The question is if the improvisation is good for 
much if the mind operating at top speed is unable to create an organi 
whole or to recognize the pertinence of items to the whole and to give them 
form. In the creating of poems, is not organic synthesis more the work 
of a spontaneous faculty than of a judicial faculty? Is the issue then that 
Kerouac wants to achieve an inorganic effect and does not want to employ 
the synthesizing parts of his spontaneously operating mind? 

As it happens, some of the aspects of poetry-making that Kerouac 
claims as his specialty lines are the ones in which he is most noticeably 
deficient. His not-conscious mind is less a creator of syntheses than a store- 
house for fragments and bolt-ends of ideas he has picked up from other 
people. His Choruses bear some resemblances to a commonplace book, a 
disordered collection of quotations, paraphrases, or summaries from his 
reading. The mass of items resembles drugstore shelves. He is a middleman. 
He “nothing affirmeth” not like the usual poet who proposes subjects to us 
for contemplation only, but by creating lists of borrowed idea-objects 
without saying anything about them. He acts as if his whole work is done 
by associative recall. Our conclusion should be that Kerouac is less good 


at spontaneous creation than most poets, for most poets know that they 
cannot spontaneously create quite so effortlessly. From Baudelaire through 
Breton and the automatic writing surrealists, poets have known that the 
synthesizers hidden in the mind’s recesses are stern mistresses to be solicit- 
ously wooed. Interferences by the wrong parts of the conscious mind have 
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to be kept at a distance by watchdogs. How the jazz musicians at jam ses- 
sions handle these problems I do not know: perhaps by the learned form- 
ulas they follow. There is nothing wrong theoretically with Kerouac’s 
formula of starting with a central point of reference and letting the mind 
spiral about it, creating a snowball agglomeration around a core. But in 
Kerouac’s practice the trick does not work very well. It is as if often he is 
not improvising but merely remembering. The failure to achieve original- 
ity is what finally damages. 

To assert at this point that Kerouac’s Mexico City Blues are unsuccess- 
ful is to say something there is already general agreement about. What, 
however, ought to be stressed is that they are unsuccessful instances of their 
kind of poem, not that the kind in itself is necessarily bad. 


—Baxter Hathaway 
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